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Keeping count 
of calls 

daily means keep- 
ing informed on 
trafic tendencies 
—keeping ahead 
of service require- 
ments. 


Needor 


Counters—attached to the 

Counts the Calls wey beards-enableyon to 
- take periodic counts, give 

ts into perma you data for forehanded 

“ , Management and show 

'd; registers = the volume handled 


of by Riana y each operator. 
lever. Send for booklet 
Veeder Mig. Co., 11 Sergeant St., Hartford, Conn. 


EVERSTICK ,. 
ANCHORS __Z 
lead the LY 


world 
in anchor sales. 
WHY? 


EVERSTICK 

Anchor Co. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
U.S.A. 





HUBBARD 
POLE LINE 
HARDWARE 


includes every piece of hardware for 

pole line construction, Made of 

open hearth steel, double hot gal- 

vanized, rigidly inspected. Hubbard 

Hardware has become the standard 

by which all hardware is judged. 
Ask your jobber. 


Hubbard & Co., Pittsburg , Pa. 


The Hardware makes the line 
Hubbard makes the Hardware 


felephone Cables 


ALL SIZES AND CAPACITIES 


Hard Drawn Copper 
Telephone Wire 
Galvanized tron Tele- 
phone Wire 

Siemens-Martin and 
High Strength 
Strands 


“MERICAN ELECTRICAL WORKS 
__-PHILLIPSDALE, R. 1. 
me me 
NEW YORN 218 Cesdwey 
BOSTON—176 Feder: St. 


A Profitable Investment 


Your company will benefit in several im 
portant respects when you install ¢ 


CALCULAGRAPH 


It records the elapsed time on toll mes 
sages in minutes and quarter minutes 
Your toll revenue is substantially in- 
creased because you get paid for all those 
“excess minutes’ which are often over 
looked by the toll operator 

Your toll bills are correct—errors and dis 
putes become a thing of the past 

Your toll operators being relieved of the 
work of timing messages handle a much 
larger volume of traffic 


Write for literature 


CALCULAGRAPH COMPANY 


Dept 16 30 Church St., New York City 


Makes ten tests in the 
time required to 
skin a wire 


No. 2521 The Standard 
Patented Nov. 15th, 1904 and June 27th, 1916 


FRANKEL TESTING CLIPS 


Procure a perfect and instantaneous test con 
nection. When you snap the clip over the line 
the sharp point pierces the insulation and 
the connection is made. 


Order from your supply house. 
Booklet on request. 


RSorTHE BEST on 


ANKEL 


CONNECTOR CO.INC.NY. 


American Steel & Wire Co.'s 


W&M 


TT 
elegraph 
Wire 

Strand -—sreez wire 
Pole Steps 


Descriptive literature—free 


American Steel & Wire 


Chicago 
New York Com eat 


CEDAR 
POLES 


Wire or write for 
delivered prices 


NATIONAL POLE CO. 
ESCANABA :: :: MICH. 


228 Breaduay, Kew York 
1044 Semait Street, Telede, Oble 
Ristte Building, Sen Franc lece 


Out pulls the Deadman 


FAULTLESS 


POLE GUY 


ANCHORS 


FAULTLESS 
ANCHOR & 
MFG.CO. 


Write for litera- 
ture and prices. 


Centerburg, Obie 


All 5, 6 and 7 in. 


MATTHEWS 
SCRULIX ANCHORS 


are now equipped 
with 


THIMPULEYES 
The SIZE i 
wy on ‘the ious a 


W. N. MATTHEWS 

















LEICH MAGNETO DESK TELEPHONES 


The desk telephone illustrated is the popular two piece type and of the most modern design 


throughout. 


reached. The switch spring, 


It has a strong and neat appearing head made of brass heavily nickel plated. All 
other nickeled parts are made of the same material, 
well as for strength. The stem and base are finished in heavy 
working parts in the stem, except the hook lever and movable rod. 


being the most satisfactory for wear as 
black enamel. There are no 
Either can be easily 


induction coil and terminal back are mounted in the base. 


No. 13A 


While there is ample room for this equipment, the base is small, but not out of proportion 
to the rest of the stand. Transmitter, receiver and induction coil are of the type used on 


the wall telephone. 
Code No. 


13A-1000 : 
15A-1600 : 
15A-2500 


No. Generator Bars 


Ringer Ohms 


1600 
2500 


Type 
Bridging 
Bridging 
Bridging 


LEICH ELECTRIC CO., GENOA, ILLINOIS 


Telephones, Switchboards, Accessories 
DISTRIBUTORS 


ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY 
Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco, New Orleans 
ST. PAUL ELECTRIC Co. 

St. Paul, Minn. 


POST GLOVER ELECTRIC CoO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 
Spokane, Wash. 
B-R ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 





EVERYWHERE 


You will find Boston Cable Clips the 
Simplest, Strongest and Best 


For durability there is nothing like metal. 
nized this fact when we devised one of the first metal 


We recog- 


cable hangers. 
that metal is the proper material by the superior serv- 
ice they have rendered under all conditions. 

The Boston Cable Clip consists merely of two pieces 
of wire and a strap of sheet metal, eliminating rivets, 
pins or buttons. and consequently breakage from these 
sources. 

Being wholly adjusted by hand, it is: more easily and 
firmly attached than any hanger demanding the use of 
pliers. Its simplicity of form and operation allows it 
to be readily taken off and used again. 


THE CHASE-SHAWMUT COMPANY, 


Boston Cable Clips have demonstrated ~ 


The Boston Cable Clip takes a bulldog grip on the 
cable and stays put. On long stretches where the dip 
is great, ordinary hangers often slide toward the lower 
point, but the Boston grips so tightly that it cannot 
stir from its place on the cable. 

The hook is so formed that the bearing surface is in 
two points allowing the hook to slide easily on the 
messenger wire without jumping. 

Boston Cable Clips can be applied when the cable is 
on the ground. 

Fully galvanized to prevent Rust. 

Furnished in a variety of sizes for every requirement. 
Let us send you sample and price list. 


NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES: 


E. M,, Scribner, 549 W. Washington Street, 


Chicago. 
Wm. 8. Brown Electric Co., 


3 West 29th Street, New York. 


H. B. Squires Co., 


583 Howard Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
H. B. Squires Co., 


552 First Avenue, So., Seattle, Wash, 


NORTHERN ELECTRIC COMPANY, Limited 


Montreal Halifax Ottawa Toronto London 


Winnipeg 


Regina Calgary Edmonton Vancouver Victoria 
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Travel is  sup- 
posed to broaden a 
man. To get out of 
the every day rut, visit distant scenes, 
see new faces and rub elbows with peo- 
ple who live far away widens our per- 
spective and impels us to take a broader 
view of things. 

For that reason, it is interesting to ob- 
serve from the press reports that H. 
Bb. Thayer, president of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., left his New 
York office to take a trip into the South- 
west, penetrating the wilds—according to 
the New York idea everything west of 
3uffalo is wilderness—as far as San An- 
tonio, Texas. 

The “San 
the arrival of President Thayer and a 


Antone” papers chronicle 
party of Bell officials in that city on a re- 
cent visit of inspection of the Southwest- 
ern Bell system. 

Mr. Thayer is not much addicted to giv- 
ing newspaper interviews when he is in 
The 


reer, more expansive atmosphere of 


New York. Maybe he is too busy. 


xas might have been responsible, but 
nyway the San Antonio Express quotes 
him in an interesting statement on the 
2eneral telephone situation which all tele- 
hone men will desire to read. 

* * * * 

The Bell president said there are be- 

cen 200,000 and 300,000 applicants for 
in the United States 
ho cannot be served until extensions are 


telephone service 
made to existing plants. Normally, of 
course, we have a waiting list, but never 
in telephone history has the unsatisfied 
demand been like it is today, and this in 


CURRENT OPINIONS AND COMMENTS 


spite of the fact that Bell people every- 
where have made a wonderful record of 
accomplishment in the last two years. 
The present the 
ural result of restricted development due 


situation is nat- 
to acute shortage of materials during the 
war period. To catch up with this de- 
mand for service, a great amount of ad- 
ditional capital will be required. 

To get this new capital it is essential 
that the money already invested earn a 
the 
problem of the telephone company is to 


fair return. Therefore, immediate 
adjust rates to the level necessary to pay 
operating expenses and guarantee a fair 
return to the investors. This is an essen- 
tial step towards the complete restoration 
of sufficient and efficient service.” 

*x* * * * 

No one will dispute the assertion that 
capital invested in a telephone company 
is entitled to a fair return and that rates 
should provide sufficient revenue for the 
utility to pay a reasonable interest rate 
to reward present investors and attract 
new capital to finance needed extensions. 
President Thayer is right as far as he 
goes. He speaks, however, of “restricted 
development due to acute shortage of ma- 
terials.” 

The belief is generally held that most 
of this “restricted development” is be- 
cause of the Bell policy that the Bell fac- 
tory must make the apparatus. There are 
200,000 or 300,000 persons in the United 
States clamoring and waiting for tele- 
phone service, largely because the Bell 


factory cannot 
promptly furnish 
the equipment. 

In other words, there is “restricted de- 
velopment” because there is too “restricted 


The Bell 


extend its policy and buy telephone equip- 


buying.” organization should 
ment from manufacturers who can sup- 
ply it promptly, and thus be able to give 
the public the service it needs 
Independent telephone manufacturers 
can make the equipment that fills the bill, 
as is attested by the fact that some Bell 
licensees are now using Independent ap- 
paratus with satisfaction. An extension 
of this policy would soon see this big 
waiting list of 200,000 telephone appli- 
cants reduced to normal. 
x k kk 


Independent telephone manufacturers 
are entitled to a vast amount of credit for 
the progress made in the telephone art. 
To them is due many of the most valuable 
features which have made American tele- 
phone service lead the world today—and 
not only lead it, but so far surpass the 
service in all other countries that there is 
really no comparison. 

Independent manufacturers and engi- 
neers are no interlopers in the telephone 
field. 


ments that have speeded up service, re- 


Practically all of the improve- 
duced wastage and popularized the tele- 
phone, were first developed and used by 
the Independents, and the Bell adopted 
them in response to a public demand. The 
recent decision of the Michigan state 
commission ordering the Detroit Bell to 
install the instantaneous recall and dis- 


connect features is a case in point. 
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The Bell manufacturing branch has put 
its stamp of approval on many Independ- 
ent improvements by paying millions of 
dollars for an exchange of patents cover- 
Why, then, with 200,000 or 
300,000 persons impatiently waiting for 
telephone service, should not the Bell 
leaders throw down the bars completely 


ing them. 


and buy where their requirements can be 
filled without delay? 

That would give service to the public 
and no doubt would be highly satisfac- 
tory to many Bell operating units who 
rightly are more interested in serving 
their communities than in maintaining a 
closed market for the Bell factory. 

It is hoped that in his travels in the 
Southwest, President Thayer acquired a 
broader viewpoint and will apply this sen- 
sible remedy for the quarter million un- 
filled telephone orders. 

When he was president of the Bell 
manufacturing branch, he had a natural 
desire to keep all the equipment orders 
for his company. As president of the 
American T. & T. Co., however, he might 
well take a broader position and decide 
that his first duty is to see that all orders 
for telephone service for the public are 
filled as promptly as possible, without 
special anxiety to monopolize the business 
for the Bell factory. 

x * * * 

Illinois public utilities are wondering 
what is going to happen to them next year, 
and well they may. Len Small, the repub- 
lican nominee for governor, during his 
declared he would 
work for the repeal of the state commis- 


primary campaign, 
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sion law which, he asserted (without 
foundation, however) had been used to 
give the telephone, traction, gas and elec- 
tric companies too high service rates. 

Ex-Senator Lewis, popularly known as 
“J. Ham,” the democratic nominee, has 
issued a platform in which he advocates 
home rule for public utilities. To appeal 
to the labor vote, the Lewis platform as 
printed in the Hearst papers, his sup- 
porters, presents this extraordinary plank: 

“The wages of employes of the utili- 
ties should be paid on the just scale that 
their labor entitles, and be had without 
increases of rates to the public.” 

This certainly is the height of dema- 
gogism. Boost the pay roll, but keep 
rates down; maintain wages on a war 
basis but keep rates on a pre-war level. 
It seems impossible that such nonsense 
could fool anybody of voting age. 

What Illinois farmer would try the ex- 
periment of working his plow horses from 
sun rise to dark, week in and week out, 
without feeding them regularly, or of 
hoping to run his tractor without putting 
gasoline in the tank ocasionally? Yet 
that is precisely similar to the Lewis 
proposition of maintaining a high wage 
scale and refusing the utilities needed in- 
creases in rates. 

When confronted with the problem of 
how to take out of a utility cash box more 
than you put in, probably Mr. Lewis will 
advocate reducing interest and dividend 
charges—that is, he will deem it more 
popular to cut the returns of the inves- 
tors in order to find money to pay in- 
creased wages. In this way he will cater 
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to labor and the general public, the former 
keeping its pay scale, the latter its low 
rates. 

Of course, such a condition could not 
long endure. Unless a reasonable returi 
is paid on the investment, capital wi 
seek other fields. 


which to make extensions and meet main- 


With no capital wit! 


tenance charges utility plants will go to 
seed and service deteriorate, and when 
there is no service, the public will rise in 
its wrath and condemn the political dema- 
gogues responsible for the failure. 

x * * * 

As stated before in these columns, how- 
ever, there is a vast difference between 
the candidate seeking votes before elec- 
tion and the candidate who has won the 
office. Promises and charges made before 
the polls open often shrink into the back- 
ground when the election is over. 

No matter who is elected governor of 
Illinois, he probably will think twice be- 
fore trying to abolish the regulation by 
commission plan which is being followed 
by 45 states of the Union with excellent 
results. He may, of course, hamper the 
operation of the law by appointing a 
small-bore commission that will not func- 
tion efficiently. Right there, as a matter 
of fact, lies the principal danger to the 
public utilities of Illinois. 

After the election, they should form 
plans to aid in securing the appointment 
of a commission big enough, and brave 
enough, to see that the public receives 
adequate service and that the companies 
rendering that service have adequate rates. 
The one is impossible without the other. 


Labor Situation Is Steadily Improving 


Efficiency Increases and Production Grows Larger as the Country Moves 
Toward Readjustment—A. F. Adams Forwards Report of Swedish Work- 
men Committee Declining to Join Forces With Bolsheviks in Russia 


The labor situation is becoming more 
satisfactory, according to reports from 
most large employers. Labor is develop- 
ing more efficiency and there seems to be 
a definite tendency to get back to a pre- 
war basis of production. So long as this 
continues, it is said, there will be no 
movement to reduce wages, as employers 
believe that increased production will 
enable them to successfully meet the sit- 
uation, even when buying is slackening 
up in the hope of dropping prices. 

In one of the large telephone factories 
the policy is being followed of maintain- 
ing wages by weeding out the inefficient 


help and replacing it with efficient help. 
The workman who loafs on the job, rely- 


ing on the abnormal conditions which — 


protected him during the strenuous days 
of war time, is giving place to the man 
who is willing to give eight hours’ work 
for eight hours’ pay. 

Extravagant buying at profiteering 
prices is falling off. There is less “easy” 
money than there was six months or a 
year ago. The consequence is the coun- 
try is sobering down after its spree of 
lavish spending. There are not so many 
jobs waiting for the men who watch the 
clock and do as little work as possible. 


However, the conscientious workman : 
valued more than ever. He is at we 
with no reduction in pay and his standi»g 
is all the better for the gradual elimi: 
tion of the man who loafs. 

A. F. Adams, president of the Kanss 
City Telephone Co., who has been 
Sweden, sends TELEPHONY an interest 
report of a committee of Swedish wo 
mien who conceived the idea of joining 
bolsheviks in Russia. 

A certain section of the Socialist pa**y 
in favor of bolshevism sent the comr. ‘ 
tee to study the conditions in Russia, a» 
the committee returned declaring +! %t 








October 30, 1920. 


Russia may be all right for Russians but 
would not do for Swedish workmen; that 
Swedish labor is better fed, better clothed, 
better housed, and lived better in every 
way than the bolsheviks. 

While the committee’s report praised 
the country and was phrased in as favor- 
able a manner as possible by the faction 
which had been advocating bolshevism, 
the final analysis recommended against 
Swedish workmen emigrating to Russia. 

The report was printed in the Social 
Demokraten of Stockholm, and Mr. 
Adams had it translated into English. In 
view of the widespread interest in con- 
ditions in Russia and the insight it fur- 
nishes into labor’s attitude toward bol- 
shevism, the following extracts are printed 
f:om the report: 

“The metal workers’ delegation to Rus- 
sia have handed in the following report 
of their journey and negotiations carried 
out with the soviet: 

As is a well-known fact, it was sug- 
ecsted during the great metal workers’ 
contest at the beginning of this year to 
have recourse to emigration to Russia. 
More than 6,000 highly qualified metal 
workers enlisted for emigration; also a 
number of workmen from other trades 
who were willing to follow suit. 

Before any understanding with the 
Russian authorities could be arrived at, 
the workers would first send representa- 
tives to Russia in order to investigate the 
possibilities on the spot and afterwards 
come to an agreement respecting the con- 
ditions. With regard to Sweden, five 
representatives were chosen for the metal 
workers and one for the builders’ work- 
men, and in the case of Norway, two 
representatives for the Metal Workers’ 
Association were elected. The Swedish 
and Norwegian delegates met at Trondh- 
jem on April 23, from where they pro- 
ceeded to Murmansk via Vard6. 

At a joint meeting in Vardé, the Swed- 
ish and Norwegian mandates were taken 
up for discussion, and it was agreed to 
act jointly as a Scandinavian delegation. 
At the same time; Axel Carlsson and 
Hjagard Langseth were elected chairmen 
anc Eric Lindkvist secretary. In stormy 
wether the delegation left Vardé on May 
1, ond arrived at Murmansk on May 2, 
aiter a fatiguing voyage in a trawler 
across the Arctic Sea. 

e delegation was there received, with 


gr<at festivities, by a special committee 
scr: from Petrograd to receive us, due to 
the fact that we were the first actual 
worsmen’s delegation which had come to 
visit the workmen of Russia after the 
re olution. The festivities continued dur- 


ing the whole journey until we reached 
‘oscow, where we arrived together with 
the English delegation on May 10. 3 

After making certain preparations in 
Moscow, it was decided that six of the 
members of the delegation were to take 
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a journey to the Ural district in order to 
investigate circumstances there, while two 
of the members of the delegation re- 
mained in Moscow for the purpose of 
preparing further negotiations. The de- 
parture for the Ural district took place 
May 30, and the journey lasted until 
July 4. 

The Ural district is certainly one of the 
most suitable places in Russia for indus- 
trial! purposes. We traveled for miles and 
miles over hills covered with woods, and 
under these hills are rich iron ores. Our 
companion and guide, Mr. Svedberg, a 








I am not against the eight-hour day, 
or any other thing that protects labor 
from exploitation at the hands of ruth- 
less employers, but it makes me sad to 
see young Americans shackle their 
abilities by blindly conforming with 
rules which force the industrious man 
to keep in step with the shirker. 

I have always felt that one of the 
principal reasons for American prog- 
ress in the past has been that every 
man had a chance to become whatever 
he wanted to be. It used to be fash- 
ionable to be ambitious. The employe 
planned to become an employer— 
the unskilled man sought to become 
skillful. A young man was not well 
thought of if he were not striving for 
a higher place in life—Thomas A. Edi- 
son. 








Swedish-Finnish engineer, who has been 
residing in Russia for 25 years and is the 
managing director of large mines and 
industrial enterprises in Ural region, and 
who now was requested by the Ural bu- 
reau to accompany us on our journey, 
told us where there is iron, silver, and 
gold. 

In this neighborhood there is 90 per 
cent of all the platina fields in the world. 
Ertensive plains with rich black soil, 
more than a foot in depth, are untilled. 
The woods are full of game. On one 
occasion we saw not less than four hares, 
at the same time, flee from our engine 
acress the railway track. 

The Ural district was discovered before 
the war by moneyed companies, French, 
English, German and even Swedish. 
Round about in the district up-to-date en- 
terprises have been started. The indus- 
trial installations are impressive, although 
they are not managed now nor have they 
ever been managed in the way that is 
fitting for such undertakings. There are 
plenty of machines, mostly new and up- 
to-date English and American ones pro- 
cured during the war. However, first the 
national and afterwards the civil war 
stifled all activity. 

During the civil war it was not merely 
things of less importance that were de- 
stroyed, stolen and carried away. A great 
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many mines are filled with water, and 
mine secrets have been destroyed. The 
people themselves are distrusting and have 
sunk into a state of apathy. 

Kolchak and his assistants have many 
crimes on their conscience, for it is due 
to their fighting and plundering that the 
greatest confusion was caused to the local 
industry. We have come to the conclu- 
sion, based’ on the investigations made, 
that Russia cannot manage without the 
assistance of foreign labor. And this is 
also the opinion held by leading men of 
industry and by factory committees still 
possessing some influence. 

The Ural district, intended for the 
Scandinavian workmen, might easily be- 
come an important factor for the whole 
country. The Scandinavian workmen 
under efficient technical guidance would 
be able to form colonies there and live 
under the most ideal social conditions. 
More than 20,000 workmen are required 
to colonize there, the greater number in 
connection with industry. 

The deficiency of foodstuffs now exist- 
ing there would seem to us to be due to 
lack of enterprise. The fact, however, 
that the wars have cost the population in 
that region more than 3,000,000 lives, cer- 
tainly is an additional reason of conse- 
quence. The climatic conditions are very 
nearly the same as those we have in Cen- 
tral Scandinavia. The hygienic conditions 
—which Scandinavian workmen easily can 
improve—are a guarantee for a perfect 
state of health, for although the popula- 
tion is and has been unfamiliar with 
hygienic improvements, the health of the 
population is nevertheless very good in 
most places. 

Two of the members of the delegation, 
Fried and Langseth, remained in Moscow, 
while the others visited the Ural district. 
Their special duty, in the absence of the 
other members of the delegation, was to 
carry out the preparatory work necessary 
with the respective authorities in connec- 
tion with the organization. Among other 
things they were also commissioned to 
investigate into the matters of industrial 
enterprises existing in the Briansk district. 

At the negotiations taking place be- 
tween our delegation on one side and 
representatives from the Central Produc- 
tion Commissioners and the Supreme 
Economic Council on the other side, our 
delegates handed in a proposal for the 
working out of a plan of organization in 
common for both parties. This proposal 
was approved of, and we were requested 
to work out such a plan. When this plan 
was afterwards handed to the representa- 
tives of the Central Production Commis- 
sioners and the Supreme Economic Coun- 
cil, it met with their entire approval. As 
a matter of fact, they fully agreed to the 
principles mentioned therein. 

The question being of great weight and 
importance, it was considered necessary 
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to appoint a special commission. After 
certain negotiations carried out between 
the Central Production Commissioners, 
the Supreme Economic Council and the 
Council of Delegates from the People, a 
commission was appointed with which our 
delegation would have to continue the 
negotiations. 

While waiting for the tine when the 
entire delegation would be gathered in 
Moscow, the Moscow section undertook 
a journey to the Briansk district. In the 
Briansk district three places were visited 
—Byernitsa, Raditsa and Ludinova, the 
works in the last-mentioned place being 
the property of the widely spoken of 
Malzey factories. 

A detailed investigation was made in 
order to ascertain whether there would 
be any possibilities for colonization in the 
said places. Unfortunately, it proved tha* 
they were hardly suited for colonization. 
There was certainly a gréat need for 
qualified workmen, and it would have 
been desirable to place some there, but 
the climatic conditions were not suitable 
for Scandinavians. Moreover, the sani- 
tary conditions were very difficult in two 
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of the places in question. The supply of 
foodstuffs was very scanty, and the pos- 
sibility of getting this arranged in a sat- 
isfactory manner within a short period 
would be difficult. The natural riches of 
the district were plentiful. 

At the time when the Scandinavian 
delegation was staying in Moscow, there 
was a German commission as well as 
representatives from England and Italy, 
who had arrived there for the same pur- 
pose as the Scandinavians. We put our- 
selves in touch with them, and exchange 
of certain information took place. 

After the delegation was again brought 
together in Moscow and had decided 
abeut certain private questions directly 
affecting the delegation, this being done 
on July 9, a proposal was worked out for 
arranging to a certain extent the economi- 
cal basis for sending labor over to Soviet 
Russia. This being done, we had our 
first meeting with the commission men- 
ticned in the report of the Moscow sec- 
tion. It was named the Government Com- 
mission for Immigration of Foreign 
Labor. 


Our proposal was not accepted there, 
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the delegation being unanimous as to th 
said proposal as well as the plan met 
tioned in the report which has been 
handed in by the Moscow section. Af- 
terwards a counter-proposal was made b, 
the government commission which was 
not possible for us to accept. Then fo! 
lowed correspondence, and as there wa 
n» possibility of arriving at an agreement 
satisfactory to both parties, the negotia- 
tions were broken off in order eventually 
to be resumed in future at the initiative 
of either of the parties interested.” 

The Swedish labor report seems to bear 
cut the idea that the radical doctrines 
like bolshevism are not being swallowed 
so eagerly by labor as was the case a year 
ago. The opinion is held by the most 
competent observers that labor is follow- 
ing the general trend in settling down to 
work and thrift and turning aside from 
the glittering generalities of the soap-box 
orators. 

It is believed that if labor bears its 
share of the price readjustment by in- 
creasing production, wages will be main- 
tained and a normal basis reached with- 
out peril. 


Predicts World-Wide Development 


Frank H. Woods, President of Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. Returns From 
Three Months’ Visit in Europe, and Says the Telephone is on the Eve of 
Unprecedented Growth—Opportunities for Both Operators and Manufacturers 


That the telephone business is on the 
eve of a development hitherto unknown 
and little dreamed of is the opinion of 
Frank H. Woods, who is just back from 
a three months’ visit to Europe. Mr. 
Woods is president of the Lincoln (Neb.) 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., and a mem- 
ber of the syndicate which recently pur- 
chased a large interest in the Automatic 
Electric Co. and later took over an auto- 
matic telephone factory operated near 
Liverpool, England. 

Mr Woods is of the opinion that this 
development will be world-wide, and at 
the present time merely waits upon a re- 
adjustment of things in the various coun- 
tries and a better and more stable finan- 
cial condition. Compared with the 
United States, telephone development in 
the other countries of the globe has been 
very backward. About the only exception 
to the general rule is Sweden, where the 
value of the telephone in business, indus- 
try and social life has been properly ap- 
preciated. 

The awakening of the world to the 
place the telephone should occupy in all 
the walks of business and social inter- 
course came about through the world war 
and the demonstration that the maneuver- 
ing and movement of troops in action and 
behind the lines afforded of its necessity. 
American telephone men by the thousands 
were sent to France, and the efficient 


manner in which they established and 
maintained lines of communication was 
a revelation to the slow-going Europeans. 
American telephone girls gave another il- 
lustration to them of how to handle great 
volumes of business. 

The effectiveness of the telephone as an 
adjunct of war greatly impressed the 
keen business men of Europe, who now 
propose to make just as efficient use of 
it as an adjunct of peace. Business in 
Europe, in order to meet the demands of 
the reconstruction period, must be 
speeded up. The men who control com- 
merce there are now convinced that this 
can best be accomplished by making a 
wider use of the telephone, for the quick 
results that it accomplished in war have 
shown them its value in peace. 

Mr. Woods believes that this develop- 
ment will not be confined to Europe. 
Other parts of the world were deeply 
stirred by the great war, and many coun- 
tries that benefited greatly by the inter- 
ruptions to European commerce, find it 
necessary to resort to a wider use of 
telephone communication if they are to 
retain the advantages the fortunes of 
war conferred upon them. 

South America is one of the big and 
inviting fields awaiting development, but 
the greatest increase in the use of the 
telephone will come in those countries 
in Europe where business is looked upon 


as a necessary instrument of rehabilita- 
tion, now more important than ever. 
France will be one of the first to enter 
the field, and the whole proposition opens 
out before American manufacturers, 
whose position of leadership has never 
been seriously challenged, an immense 
field of enterprise. 

Tke complete reorganization of the 
telephone business that must necessarily 
precede the development Mr. Wood found 
many evidences of, is a question that will 
challenge the capacity and intelligence of 
the leaders of the industry, particularly 
in America, where the other nations must 
turn for the guiding hands. 

Mr. Woods’ trip was not primarily 2 
business one. He had two sons, twins, 
who served as lieutenants of artillery with 
the American troops in  France,. being 
among the first to volunteer and to be 
sent across. It was a desire to go over 
the battlefields over which the boys ‘ad 
fought that induced him to make the 
journey. He was accompanied by \!rs. 
Woods, their young son, Frank, Jr., and 
Lieutenant Henry C. Woods and bride. 
Lieutenant Woods was the party’s guide 
over much of the territory covered, w! 
included practically all of the trench !:nes 
occupied by Americans during the 
and a visit to many. spots where the »« 
sanguinary encounters of the conflict were 
staged, as well as a trip into German. 


















Preservative Treatment of Poles 


Causes of Deterioration of Wooden Poles in Service—Methods of Treating 
Poles With Preservatives—Preservation of Poles Already in Use—Results 
From Treatment—Abstract of Circular No. 2 Published by Purdue University 


By R. V. Achatz 


Engineering Experiment Station, Purdue University. 


The increasing cost of poles in recent 
years has directed attention to the ad- 
visability of using preservatives for new 
poles and to the possibilities of increas- 
ing the life of untreated poles, even after 
they have been in service for a consid- 
erable period. 

The causes of deterioration of pole tim- 
ter after the pole has been placed in serv- 
ice may be the following: 

1. Fire. 


2. Overload or mechanical injury. 
3. Damage by lightning. 
4. Attacks by insects and birds. 


5. Decay. 

By far the largest number of poles 
must be replaced, due to decay or rotting 
of the wood structure. Decay of timber 
is caused by fungus growth and by action 
of bacteria. Fungi are low forms of 
plant life and are propagated by spores 


of poles ocurs at or near the ground line 
as at that point all of the conditions for 
fungus growth are present. Figs. 1, 2 and 
3 are photographs showing examples of 
decay of untreated poles. 

Prevention of Decay. 

Decay may be prevented by removing 
any of the conditions that are favorable 
for fungus growth. The only practicable 
method of arresting decay at the ground 
line is by rendering the substance of the 
wood unfit for food of the fungi. This 
may be done to a limited extent by char- 
ring, but the most effective way is by use 
of chemicals. While other chemicals have 
been used, the most important preserva- 
tive is creosote oil or dead oil of coal 


tar. 

To provide effective protection of tim- 
ber from decay, the wood preservative 
must have the ability to penetrate well 























Figs. 1, 2 and 3. 


w'.ch are blown about by the wind and 
find lodgement on the surface and in the 
cracks of timber. Here they germinate 
and by some little understood chemical 
Process, the wood fibre is dissolved and 
serves as food for the fungus, thus caus- 
ing decay. 

Certain conditions are necessary for the 
growth of the fungi, among them being 
a supply of food, which is the wood struc- 
ture, air, moisture and a certain amount 
ot heat. The greater part of the decay 


into the wood fibre; it must not evaporate 
or leach out of the wood and must be 
insoluble in water. The preservatives ob- 
tained by the distillation of coal tar pos- 
sesses all of these qualities and so have 
found extensive application in the wood 
preserving industry. 

The preservatives consisting largely of 
the higher boiling constituents are known 
as carbolineums while those containing the 
lower boiling fractions obtained in the 
production of pitch are called creosotes or 


creosote oils. “Mixed creosote oil” is pro-- 
duced by mixing with the pure creosote 
oil, undistilled coal tar or other products 
of coal or oil tar. 

Undistilled coal tar has been found to 
have little value as a preservative due to 
the fact that the tar does not penetrate 
into the wood and the mixture of tar in 
creosote oil would be objectionable for 
the same reason so that mixed creosote 
oil can not be recommended for the treat- 
ment of poles. 

Methods of treating timber may be 
classed as superficial and impregnation 
treatments. Among the superficial treat- 
ments are dipping, pouring, spraying and 
the brush treatment. The pressure tank 
process and the open tank process with 
hot and cold preservatives are impregna- 
tion treatments. Fig. 4 shows the por- 
tion of the pole treated by brush treat- 
ment. 

(Note—These processes are described 
in detail in the circular.) 

The success of any method of treat- 
ment depends upon the proper prepara- 











Examples of the Decay of Untreated Poles. 


tion of the poles for treatment. Poles 
should be seasoned properly. Green or 
partly seasoned poles should not be 
treated except by the hot and cold open 
tank process. Poles wet by rain or snow 
should be allowed to dry thoroughly. All 
dirt and foreign material must be re- 
moved. Special care must be used to re- 
move all of the fine inner bark as a large 
number of cases of failure of the treated 
layer could be traced to adhering bark. 
During and after treatment, poles should 
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A convenient method of making cor. 
a > hig ‘ parisons between untreated poles aid 

— poles treated by the various methods is to 
determine the annual cost of service of 
untreated poles and then determine tlie 
minimum life of the treated poles to give 
the same annual cost. The difference be- 
tween the minimum life of the treated 
poles and the life of the untreated poles, 
gives the increase in life necessary to 
justify treatment. This increase in life 
necessary to justify treatment may then 


a. “4 be compared with the expected increase 
f ; Ny f in life due to the use of treatment as 
‘ <<" ‘ " . 
/- 


wv ° . . ° 
rif shown by experience, to determine if it is 


economical to use the treatment.. 





The results of computations to deter- 
mine the increase in life of four common 
sizes of poles which is necessary to jus- 
tify treatment are given in Table I. The 

o* é ; — costs are based upon prices as of Septem- 

Sai, ae ee ber, 1919. No general expense as admin- 

istration, engineering, interest and insur- 

ance is included. 

be handled carefully to prevent damage The pole companies which — oper- The estimated life is based upon aver- 

to the treated layer. ate plants for treating poles have a age conditions in Indiana soils and the 

Decay occasionally takes place at the schedule of charges depending upon amount of depreciation is computed on a 
top of the pole or at the gains. This may 
be prevented by the application of a two- i 
bs , Increase in life Increase in life 
coat brush treatment with hot preserva- Type of Treatment. necessary to which may be 
ive whe 2 e are hei ‘ > justify treatment. expected f se. 
tive when the poles are be ing frame d. Brush treatment . "syeare Ste § ~bnlaa 
Economies in Pole Treatment. Creosote dip (Specification “AA"’) ee 3.5 vears 4to6 years 
oa! : : : Carbolineum dip (Specification ‘‘A’’) 5 years No infermation 
The cost of treating poles varies over available 

ao —— Hot and cold open tank (Specification ‘‘B”’ 7.5 vears M han 11 years 
wide limits, depending upon the method - (Sr ) —- (AT RT Spern) 
of treating, the number of poles treated 

at one time, the amount of preservative 

used, the cost of preservative and the 

cost of labor. The cost of brush treat- 
ment may run from 20 to 30 cents to one the specification under which the treat- sinking fund basis with interest at 4 per 
dollar or more. ing is done and the size of the pole. cent compounded semi-annually. Inter- 

est on the investment is computed at 6 

. per cent. The life of the treated poles 
Untreated Poles. " . . ; 

Size of pole: a 35° necessary to justify treatment is approxi- 
_ ™ eR” “qe mate, being taken at the half-year nearest 

Cost in place (not stepped or painted) 2. of $8.35 $15.85 the actual figure. 

Life in years 12 15 16 a ; 

Annual charge: sie eee Table II is a summary of the results 
Interest 6% 501 , . . 
oes fh ARTS, 6 939 “417 "724 of Table I and a comparison with the 

— ~ increase in life that may be expected to 
$0.354 $0.918  $1.675 y be 
4 result from treatment. The increases in 
Brush Treated Poles. 9 16.69 . 

Cost in place $3.14 $8.94 $16. life which may be expected from treat- 

Annual! charge: “ 
Interest 8% $0.188 90.588 nam ment for the brush treatment and for 
Depreciation, 4% sink. fund _ as _™ oot the creosote dipping treatment are taken 

’ rey os from the results of inspections of poles 

Life in years necessary to justify treatment. a) ‘ ‘. . ° ° i 

Tank Dipped with Creosote. (Specification described in the circular. The experience 

“AA"’). in of the American Telephone & Telegrap! 

Cost in place $3.30 $9.45 *$17.70 7 

Annual charge: vanes Co. with hot and cold open tank-treated 
interest 6% $0.198 . $0.567 1. : . : _— 1 
Depreciation, 4% sink. fund ‘156 351 613 Poles in experimental lines indicates tha 

= considerably longer than 11 years 
$0.354 $0.918 $1.675 ° ° " 

Life in years necessary to justify treatment. 15.5 7.5 18.5 19.5 crease in life may be expected. 

Tank Dipped — ee (Specifica- The figures presented are based upo 

on “A’"’). ° 

Cost in place $3.45 $9.95 $18.35 the bare cost of poles and include 

Annual charge: . : oe 
Interest 6% $0.207 $0.597 $1.101 expense for transferring wires and fx 
Depreciation, 4% sink. fund 147 : 57 tures or for interruption of service. 

$0.354 $0.918 $1.675 cost of transferring wires, cables, ca»! 

Life in years necessary to justify treatment. 17 8 20.5 21 terminals transformers or guys from 
Open Tank Hot and Cold Treatment. : gu) 8 : 

Cost in place $3.75 $10.60 $18.85 old poles to the new, or the reduction 

Aaterest tb $0.225 $0.66  $1.131 interruptions to service, may justify ‘ 
Depreciation, 4% sink. fund .129 6 .282 54 use of treated poles even if there is 

$0.354 t $0.918 $1.675 advantage from the standpoint of < 
19.5 23 22 when only the bare cost of the pole 
considered. 


Table |. Increase in Life Necessary to Justify Treatment. The type of treatment to be selec ed 
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Fig. 4. Portion of the Pole to Which the Brush Treatment Is Applied. 














Table Il. Summary of Necessary Increase in Life to Justify Treatment and Ex- 
pected Increase in Life. 
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must depend somewhat upon local con- 
Where the life of the line does 
not exceed the life of the poles it may be 
advisable to use untreated poles. For 
small companies that use only a few poles 
annually, the brush treatment has the ad- 
vantage. The tank dipping treatment 
with creosote will be justified if the pole- 
using company does not wish to go to the 
trouble of brush treating, but should not 


ditions. 


be recommended to smaller companies us- 
ing less than one carload of poles an- 
nually. 

The great increase in life obtained from 
the use of the hot and cold treatment will 
justify this treatment for the more im- 
portant lines, particularly 
large and heavy poles where the life of 
the line is expected to exceed 20 years. 


those using 


Preservation of Poles in Service. 

Much interest has arisen in the possi- 
bility of deferring the replacement of 
poles that have been set without preserva- 
tive treatment. A method which has been 
used with good results and which is fa- 
miliar ‘to pole-using companies is “stub- 
hing,” or reinforcement by setting a stub 
by the side of the weakened pole and bind- 
ing the pole to the stub by wire. Fig. 5 
illustrates this method of reinforcement. 

\ process of treating poles which have 
been in service a number of years but 
which have not been weakened to the ex- 
tent that reinforcement is needed, con- 
sists of digging away the earth around 
the foot of the pole and cutting away the 
After the wood is well 
dried, a two-coat treatment is given with 
a brush. The cost is somewhat greater 
than the cost of brush treatment on ac- 
count of the digging end refilling around 
Some increase in life will re- 
sult which will probably justify the ex- 
pense. 


decayed wood. 


the poles. 


\ matter which has received much at- 
tention in recent years is the question of 
concrete reinforcement of poles. Two 
points must be carefully distinguished 
the effect of the concrete upon the decay 





























Fig. 5. Reinforcement with Creosoted Stub. 
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of the timber and the strength added by 
the reinforcement 


There is no doubt that it is not eco- 
nomical to set new poles in concrete with 
the expectation of increasing the life. The 
cost is high compared to other methods 
and the preserving effect is, at the best, 
of doubtful value. Concrete reinforce- 
ment will, however, give added strength 
to a pole that has been weakened by de- 
cay and so will give some increase in life. 
In general, it must be looked upon not as 
a means of stopping decay but of trans- 
ferring decay to a portion of the pole not 
yet weakened and of giving added 
strength to a pole weakened by decay. 

Cost records indicate that the cost of 
such a concrete reinforcement as shown 
in Fig. 6 is between $4 and $5 per pole. 
On account of the high cost it can be jus- 
tified only where the cost of replacement 
of the pole is great. Such cases would 
be for high poles on power transmission 
lines where replacement means interrup- 
tion to service or for heavy junction poles 
in telegraph, telephone and power dis- 
tribution lines where the cost of trans- 
ferring the equipment is large. It can not 
be justified for light lines or for short 
poles. 

Inspection of Poles. 

In connection with the study of pole 
treatment, inspections were made in sev- 
eral parts of Indiana to obtain first hand 























Concrete Butt Reinforcement. 


Fig. 6. 


that the treatment had been applied prop 
erly, a considerable period of arrest of 
decay and consequent prolonging of life 
was evident. 

Failure of the brush treatment came 
from the use of only one coat, from the 
use of cold preservative and consequent 
lack of penetration, from the failure of 
the preservative to enter season checks or 
from the opening of checks after the 
preservative was applied. 

Imperfections near the ground line such 








Decrease in cir- 
cumference. 
Group Includ- Omit- 
and lreservative Num- Age Poles sound. ing ting 
location. and ber in- in Per sourd sound 
Indiana. treatment. spected. years. Total. cent. poles. poles. 
Marsball Carbolineum 
County 3rush Treat. 12 11 0 0 4.23 4.22 
Brush Treat. 12 5 1 8.3 51 .60 
Untreated 12 11 0 0 4.25 4.25 
Randolph Specification 
County “AA” 12 3 7 58.3 08 .30 
Carbolineum 
Brush Treat. 6 7 0 0 1.08 1.08 
Sullivan Specification 
County ate 12 5 8 66.7 01 .20 
Carbolineum 
Dipper Treat. 12 7 1 8.3 1.54 1.68 
Carbolineum 
Brush Treat. 12 8 0 0 3.22 3.92 
Tippecanoe Carbolineum " 
and White 3rush Treat. 36 1-5 28 77.8 Be 1.52 
Counties Untreated 12 & 0 0 2.83 2.83 
Untreated 12 3 0 0 .58 5S 
Newton Carbolineum . ae A 
County Brush Treat. 6 5 4 66.7 18 55 
‘ Untreated 6 6 0 0 2.67 2.67 














Table III. 








information as to experience with pre- 
servative treatment. The inspections were 
made in counties representing roughly the 
northern, eastern, southern and western 
parts of the state.. The results of the 
inspections showing number of poles, per 
cent sound and average reduction at the 
ground line are summarized in Table III. 

In most cases where treatment failed to 
protect the pole from decay, the failure 
could be traced to improper treatment or 
to causes which the treatment could not 
control. In other cases of failure, no evi- 


dence was secured to indicate that the 
proper treatment was given. On the other 
hand, in all cases where it was known 





Summary of Inspections of Treated and Untreated Poles. 


as axe cuts and knots were responsible 
for some failure. Fig. 7 illustrates one 
case of this kind. Adhering inner bark 
which prevented the preservative from 
reaching and penetrating the wood al 
lowed decay to commence in some cases. 
The results of inspections of two groups 
of specification “AA” creosote-dipped 
poles are comparable to the results ob- 
tained from brush treatment applied un- 
der the very best conditions. It was im- 
possible to locate poles with hot ‘and cold 
open tank treatment. 

The most extensive studies of the re- 
sults of pole preservative treatment are 
those which have been made by ‘the 
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American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
working in conjunction with the United 
States Forest Service on specially pre- 
pared groups of experimental poles. The 
results of these studies have been pub- 
lished in the bulletins of the Forest Serv- 
ice and in a paper by F. L. Rhodes and 
R. F. Hosford in the Transactions of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers, Vol. XXXIV, 1915, page 2576. 

The indicated increase in life of chest- 
nut poles due to brush treatment with 
creosote oil was 6.6 years in the South and 
8.5 years in the North. Fifty per cent of 
the poles in a line of brush-treated cedar 
poles in Nebraska showed decay after five 
years. After eight years of service prac- 
tically 99 per cent of a line of hot and 
cold open tank-treated poles in the Buf- 
falo-Warren line in New York were 
sound and after eleven years only 3 per 
cent showed decay. A group of hot and 
cold open tank-treated cedar poles in Ne- 
braska showed 99 per cent sound after 
four years’ service. 


Summary and Conclusions. 

In conclusion, the results of this study 
may be summarized and the more im- 
portant points restated briefly. 

1, A survey of the state of Indiana 
was made and showed that a considerable 
percentage.of the poles erected at the 
‘present time are receiving some kind of 
treatment. The majority of pole-using 
companies are either using preservative 
treatment or planning to use it on future 
work. 


2. The most commonly used preserva- 
tives in this country are derivatives of 


coal tar. Dead oil of coal tar or creosote 
oil and the higher boiling oils known as 
carbolineums are the most satisfactory 
preservatives. Coal tar itself should not 
be used as it has little value as a preserva- 
tive, and “mixed creosote oils,” those con- 
taining undistilled products, can not be 
recommended. 

38. The commonly used treatments in 
Indiana are the brush treatment and the 
open tank treatments either by dipping or 
by the hot and cold process. Poles of 
less durable woods treated by the pressure 
tank process are as yet more expensive 
than butt-treated cedar and chestnut poles 
and so have not come into extensive use. 

4. A study of the economic side of 
pole preservation shows that under av- 
erage conditions an increase in life of 
about two years will justify brush treat- 
ment, about 3.5 years will justify open 
tank dipping treatment in hot creosote, 
and about 7.5 years will justify the hot 
and cold bath open tank treatment. The 
results of the inspections made in various 
parts of Indiana indicate that an increase 
in life greater than that necessary to 
juctify the treatment may be expected for 
these treatments if they are applied 
properly. 

5. It is possible to increase the life of 
poles already in service to some extent 
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by reinforcement and treatment aiter 
setting. The most commonly used method 
is the process of reinforcing by setting a 
creesoted stub alongside the weakened 
pole and binding the two together by wire. 
Another method used is that of excavat- 
ing the earth from around the pole, clear- 
ing away decayed wood and applying a 
brush treatment. Concrete reinforcement 
has been applied to some extent but on 
account of the cost can be recommended 














Fig. 7. Brush-Treated Pole Showing Result 
of Defect Above Ground Line. 

only for exceptional cases where the cost 

of replacemert of poles is very large. 

6. The selection of the proper method 
of treatment to be used depends upon 
local conditions. For the lighter lines 
and for the smaller companies, or where 
first cost is an important consideration, 
the brush treatment offers some advan- 
The open tank dipping process, 
known as Specification “AA,” is preferred 
by some on account of greater uniformity 
and prabably somewhat longer life than 
the brush treatment which advantages are 
considered to overbalance the increased 
cost. The hot and cold bath open tank 
treatment gives the greatest increase in 
life and is particularl:- suitable for heavy 
lines and permanent construction. 

7. Specifications adopted by various 
bodies for the purchase of preservatives 
and specifications for the application of 
the treatments recommended are included 
in the appendices. 
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County Ownership of Telephones 
Up in Nebraska. 

The voters of Dawson county, Neb., 
are to pass on a proposition November 2 
to engage in county ownership of all tele- 
phone lines within the county limits. The 
newspapers of the county are strenuously 
epposing it, and the chances are that it 
will fail to carry. There are six small 
Independent companies operating in the 
county, while the Nebraska Bell has about 
a half million*dollars invested, having but 
recently purchased the interests of Will 
C. May, of Gothenburg, a pioneer in 
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the telephone development in that secti 
This is the fourth Nebraska county 
submit a question of county ownershi 
In one county, the petition, which ha | 
been filed to be used as a club on the pri 
cipal company 
withdrawn time, 
effected its purpose. In the other ty 
counties the voters turned it down. 
York county, following the consolidati 


operating therein, w 


before election havi 


of the largest Independent company thx 
with the Lincoln company, farmers w 
objected to paying increased rates for i 
creased service, tried the same game. 1 
company refused to recede, went in an 
fought out the proposition, and won by ; 
two to one vote. 

In Dawson county, the Nebraska com 
pany is making a fight, showing by 
ures and records that county ownership, 
besides being impractical, would result in 
higher rentals and lessened service. 

A law, forced through the Nebraska leg 
islature in 1913 following the treaty oi 
peace between the Bell and the larger In 
dependents, provides that when 10 per 
cent of the legal voters present to the 
county commissioners a petition asking 
for an election, the proposition must lx 
submitted, either at a special election ot 
at the next general election. The county 
board is left no option in the matter. Th 
Dawson county petition was signed by 44! 
voters. 

When the law was passed, its authors 
explained that all they wanted it for was 
tc use as a club to prevent monopoliza- 
tion of telephone facilities in the 
and to keep down rates. 


state 


Quarterly Meeting of Eastern In- 
diana Telephone Association. 
The quarterly meeting of the Eastern 
Indiana Telephone Association was held 
October 19, at Newcastle, with 
sentatives of companies from all surround 


repre 


ing cities and towns in attendance. 

The morning session was opened with 
an address of welcome by L. L. Monticue, 
of Newcastle. The response was made 
by Judge J. L. Clark, of Indianapolis, at 
torney for the Indiana Telephone Assoc! 
ation. Routine business of the associ: 
occupied the greater part of the fore 
James A. Browne, of Win 
er, spoke on “Telephone Servic: 
Value,” and E. L. Hamlin, of M 
spoke in regard to the maintenan 
plants and other matters in conn 
with the upkeep of the companies. 

After dinner and a visit to the 
castle telephone exchange, the visiti! 
phone men were taken to the M 
ball park to witness a baseball gai 
tween a team representing the Ric! 
Telephone Co. and an aggregation 
posed of players from the exchan 
Muncie and Indianapolis. The co: 
tion swamped the Richmond team ” 

The next meeting of the ass 
will be held January 18 at Noblesv: 


session. 
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Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 


Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
and Actions of City Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service. 


Union Company Asks Permission 
to Re-organize. 

Declaring that it is confronted with 
the necessity of either a voluntary re- 
organization or refinancing of its proper- 
involuntary 
through receivership, the Union Home 


ties, or an reorganization 
Telephone & Telegraph Corp., of Long 
Reach, Calif., filed application with the 
railroad commission on October 20 for 
permission to reorganize under the name 
of the Associated Telephone Co., with a 
capital stock of $2,000,000 and an author- 
ized bond issue of $2,000,000. 

The Union company controls the affairs 
of the San Bernardino Home Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. and the Long Beach 
Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
through the ownership of the stocks and 
bonds of these companies. 

It is proposed that holders of bonds 
and stock of the Union Home Telephone 
& Telegraph Corp. shall exchange their 
holdings for stock and bonds of the new 
company. It is also proposed to issue 
592% shares of stock of the Associated 
company at the par value of $59,275 for 
the purpose of paying certain past due 
coupons and other floating indebtedness, 

For all of these purposes there will be 
required an issue of $829,200 worth of 
bonds of the Associated company and 
$5,113.26 shares of its capital stock. An 
issue of $25,000 worth of bonds for the 
purpose of retiring an equal amount of 
bonds of the Long Beach company is also 
proposed. 

Provision is made for the lease by the 

sociated company for about 30 years 
the properties of the San Bernardino, 
long Beach and Union companies. 
't is said that the plan to reorganize 
the approval of more than 80 per 

t of the stock and bond holders of the 
‘on company, including the approval of 

Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
“ich is a bondholder. 


“oysical Connection Ordered Be- 
tween Illinois Companies. 


ie Illmois Public Utilities Commis- 

in a ruling issued recently, ordered 

physical connection be made be- 

n the switchboards of the Baker Tele- 

System and the Eminence Mutual 

hone Co., of Atlanta, within 30 days. 

expense connected with the construc- 

tion of this. connection- is to- be equally 
divided between the two companies. 

The telephone companies are authorized 

establish a rate of 10 cents per message 

on all calls originating at the switchboard 





to 


of either company and terminating on the 
switchboard of the other company. The 
company where the call originates is to 
retain the message fees. 

For all toll calls originating, at the 
switchboard of the Eminence Mutual Tel- 
ephone Co. and connected through the 
switchboard of the Baker Telephone Sys- 
tem to long distance toll circuits belong- 
ing to the latter or other connecting com- 
panies, the Eminence Mutual company is 
to pay to the Baker system the regular 
schedule of rates charged by the Baker 
Telephone System. 

Rate Increase Granted Plainview 
(Ill.) Telephone Co. 

The Plainville Telephone Exchange, of 
Plainville, Ill, was granted permission by 
the state public utilities commission, in an 
order handed down recently, to increase 
its rates for switching service as follows: 


Rates per year. 
Old. New. 
Switching individual line sta- 


Eee $5.00 $6.00 
Switching six-party line sta- 

BE | 3 See 3.00 4.00 
Switching rural party line 

SEE -ddleGatelbd esse wéeean 2.40 4.00 


As of December 31, 1919, the company 
was furnishing service to 231 switching 
stations. 

To provide for a reserve against de- 
preciation, the company was ordered to set 
aside an annual allowance of $18, plus 6 
per cent of the cost per annum of all new 
additions which may be made to the plant 
in the future. 


Illinois Mutual Company Given 
Rate Increase. 

In an order handed down recently by 
the Illinois Public Utilities Commission, 
the Andover Mutual Telephone Co., of 
Andover, was authorized to increase its 
rates for all classes of service from $8 to 
$10 per annum. 

The company was ordered to set aside 
a monthly allowance of $24 to provide a 
reserve against depreciation, plus 6 per 
cent per annum of the cost of all new 
additions made to the plant in the future. 


Indianapolis Company Asks Re- 
lease From Its Bonds. 


The Indianapolis’ Telephone Co: ‘has 
filed with the board of public works in 
Indianapolis, Ind., a request that it be re- 
leased from bonds of $10,000 and $25,000 
each, which bind it to operate under. its 
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franchise with the city of Indianapolis. 
Several months ago this company was 
bought by the Central Union Telephone 
Co., which later became the Indiana Bell 
Telephone Co. 

The company’s request will not be acted 
on for some time, it is understood, be- 
cause of complications that have arisen 
from failure by the city council to act on 
an ordinance which would have approved 
the sale of the company, and an agree- 
ment between the Central Union Tele- 
phone Co. and the city. 

The Indianapolis company, under its 
franchise, which was to hold good until 
1933, paid the city a franchise tax of $6,- 
000 annually. Under the proposed agree- 
ment, on which the council refused to act, 
the Central Union company was to pay 
the annual franchise tax of the Indian- 
apolis company. Later the courts held it 
was not necessary for the city council to 
improve the sale, and the agreement never 
went through. 

The board of works referred the com- 
pany’s request to the legal department for 
an opinion as to whether steps can be 
taken to obtain this annual franchise tax 
from the Indiana Bell Telephone Co. be- 
fore the old company is released from its 
bonds. 


Small Minnesota Company Gets 
Higher Rates. 


The Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission granted permission on Oc- 
tober 20 to the Green Isle Telephone Co. 
to increase its monthly rates at Green Isle, 
from $1.25 per month for all elasses of 
service; 50 cents for extensiof stations; 
and 25 cents for extension bélls to the 
following schedule, effective November 1: 


Individual line, business is dds ac 
Extension stations, business (net).. .50 
Individual line, residence ......... 1.75 
Two-party line, residence .......... 1.50 


Extension stations, residence (net). .50 
Rural multi-party, metallic circuit.. 1.75 
Rural multi-party, grounded circuit. 1.50 
Extension bells, business or resi- 

CUED vacec asks caceba oeues 25 

All rates to be billed gross except where 
quoted net. A discount of 25 cents pér 
month to be allowed on all gross rates 
if paid on or before the 15th day of the 
month in which the service is rendered, 
except that the rural multi-party rates 
are to billed quarterly, in advance, with 
a discount of 75 cents if paid on or before 
the 15th day of the first month of the 
quarter; a discount of 50 cents.if paid off 
or before the 15th day of the second 
month of the quarter and a discount of 
25 cents if paid on or before the 15th 
day of the third month of the quarter in 
which the service is rendered. 
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ORE than 27,000 lines of 
Strowger Automatic central 


office equipment, installed in 
fourteen different exchanges, have 
been in operation fifteen years or 
more. They are rapidly approaching, 
or have already passed, that period 
which is generally assumed to be the 
life of central office telephone appara- 
tus. In both appearance and perform- 
ance the indications are that this 
equipment will give first class service 
for many years more. 

This is a remarkable record. It is 
not selective, it does not exclude ex- 
changes which have worn out and 
have ceased to operate for that rea- 
son. There were installations made 
during that period which are no long- 
er in service. They have been pur- 
chased and dismantled by competing 
companies. No Strowger Automatic 
telephone exchange has ever been re- 
placed because the equipment had 
reached the end of efficient and satis- 
factory operation. 

Some operating companies have re- 
placed Strowger installations ten or 
twelve years old with Strowger equip- 
ment of newer design, but this step 
has always been prompted by the fact 
that the cost of adjusting the existing 
apparatus to changed conditions—a 
substantial increase in subscribers, as 
in the case of a merger, or the neces- 
s!'v of occupying a new building — 


Automatic Electric Co. ::: 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
21 East 40th St. 


COLUMBUS OFFICE: 
512 Columbus Savings & Trust Bldg. 


was not justified when compared with 
the investment in new equipment and 
the lower maintenance expense in- 
volved. No instance has yet been re- 
corded of an exchange, or any appre- 
ciable part of an exchange, being 
abandoned because it had ceased to 
give good service. 


Compared with all other types of 
equipment, these early Automatic ex- 
changes still maintain their original 
superiority unimpaired. No new de- 
mands have been made upon telephone 
service which these exchanges have 
not been able to meet fully. A city 
whose Automatic system was installed 
in 1904 has no more cause to complain 
of the service rendered today, than it 
had when the exchange was first 
placed in operation. 


Large purchasers of coal frequently 
buy on a heat unit basis, rather than 
by weight. Whether this is done ex- 
plicitly or not, the net cost of coal de- 
pends upon its heating qualities. 

So, too, with telephone equipment, 
length of service is a factor in its real 
cost. Each year that it can be used 
reduces its cost and is a legitimate 
consideration in estimating its true 
value. 

On a cost-per-year basis, Strowger 
equipment is demonstrating by actual 
performance an important element in 
its economy. 


Chicago 


Associated Companies: 
iNTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE SALES AND ENGINEERING CORPORATION, New York 
International Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd., London 


Compagnie Francaise pour l’Exploitation des Procédés 
Thomson-Houston, Paris 


Auic matic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., Liverpool. 


Automatic Telephones, Australasia, Ltd., Sydney. 
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Owing to the limited development.and 
the distance from the headquarters of the” 
¢ompany, the cost of operating the prop- 
¢rty is necessarily high. It is proposed to 
fnerge the property with that of the Farm- 
ers» &~ Merchants “Telephone “Co., of 
‘Arlington, which will tend to reduce the 
Pperating costs and enable the company 
fo carn a better return than can now be 
done under any schedule of reasonable 
rates. 

The Green Isle Telephone Co. is indi- 
vidually owned by A.-C. Buck, of Arling- 
ton. It consists of a magneto exchange 
with approximately 25 town and 51 rural 
sti tions. 


New Local and Rural Rates Au- 
thorized for Arlington, Minn. 
In an order issued October 20 by the 

Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Com- 

mission, the Farmers & Merchants Tele- 

phone Co. is granted permission to in- 
crease its local and rural rates at Arling- 
ton as follows: 

Old. New. 

$1.50 $2.50 

- 125 ah 

business 


Individual line, business 
Two-party line, business 
Extension _ stations, 

(net) 
Individual line, residence 
Multi-party line, residence.. 
Two-party line, residence... 
Extension stations, residence 

(net ) 
Rural 
Rural 

circuit 
Rural multi-party, grounded 

circuit ea 50 
Extension bells, business or 

residence (net) .25 50 

All rates to be billed gross, except 
where quoted net. A discount of 25 cents 
per month is allowed on all gross rates, 
if paid on or before the 15th day of the 
month in which the service is rendered; 
except that the rural multi-party rates 
are to be billed quarterly, in advance, 
with a discount of 75 cents if paid on or 
before the 15th day of the first month of 
the quarter; a discount of 50 cents if 
paid on or before the 15th day of the 
second month of the quarter, and a dis- 
count of 25 cents if paid on or before the 
15th day of the third month of the quar- 
ter in which the service is rendered. 


multi-party 


multi-party, metallic 


The Farmers & Merchants Telephone 
Co. was incorporated and began operation 
in 1904, and now serves approximately 18) 
town and 292 rural stations. 

The company built about 2% miles of 
rural line and laid some 6,000 feet of un- 
derground cable in 1919. A building was 
purchased this year and will be occupied 
exclusively by the telephone company. 
All service will be furnished over full 
metallic circuits when the move to new 
quarters is completed. 


Protest Against Rates of Memphis 
(Mo.) Telephone Co. 

In an order issued August 25, 1920, the 
Missouri Public Service 
granted an increase in rates, to become 
effective September 1, to the Memphis 
Telephone Co., for service in Memphis. 


Comission ~ 
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__ Jn its application. for-increased rates, the 


company filed with the commission a peti- 
tion signed by about 100 of its prominent 
business subscriber, asking that the in- 
crease be allowed. After the commission 
hac allowed the increase but prior to the 
date the new rates were to become effec- 
tive, the commission received a petition 
signed by a number of rural subscribers, 
asking that no increase in rural line rates 
be allowed. 

The commission issued a supplemental 
order on August 31, suspending the pro- 
posed rate of $6 for Class A rural switch- 
ing, pending an investigation. 

On October 7 the commission received 
the following petition from the subscrib- 
ers of the Memphis exchange, which was 
signed by more than 100: 

“We, the undersigned, patrons of the 
Memphis Telephone Co., Memphis, Mo., 
hereby enter a protest against the high 
rates charged by the said company, and 
ask the commission to reconsider the ad- 
vance in rates granted to said company, 
and reduce said rates to their former 
schedule, for the reason that said company 
is not giving service in accordance with 
the rates charged.” 

The order issued August 25 by the com- 
mission, allowing the rates of exchange 
service to be increased for a temporary 
period of 13 months contained the follow- 
ing: 

“Provided, that the commission may, at 
the expiration of said temporary period of 
13 months, or at any other time there- 
after, rescind or continue such increased 
rates for a further period or otherwise 
change or modify the rates of said com- 
pany upon the evidence now before the 
commission or such other or further evi- 
dence as may be offered, and for these 
purposes, the commission fully retains 
jurisdiction of the parties and subject 
matter of this case.” 

The commission will enter into a hear- 
ing and investigation as to the reason- 
ableness of the rates charged and the serv- 
ice furnished. Pending this hearing and 
investigation, the rates allowed in the 
orders of August 25 and 31 will be in 
effect. 


Rates Raised 12 Per Cent Since 
1916 But 1920 Shows’ Deficit. ' 
The Kearney Telephone Co., one. of 


the more important Independent. com- 


panies of Nekraska, of which Warren 
Pratt is president, has asked, the state 
railway commission for an increase in 
rates. The company says that it has had 
just 12 per cent increase in. rates since 
1916, while its salary and wage list has 
doubled and materials cost from 75 to 
100 per cent more. 

The company is now- getting the fol- 
lowing rates: Individual business, $3.75; 
two-party business, $3.25; individual resi- 
dence, $2.25; two-party residence, $2; 
four-party residence, $1.75 ; farm. line, 
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metallic, $2.25, and switching, 50 cents 
It desires a 75-cent increase in business 
rates and 50 cents on residence. 

It also asks that rates for Riverdale 
another exchange, be increased to $2.75 
for business, and $1.75 and $2 for resi 
dence, that free service with Riverdal 
be discontinued, and that the presen 
service connection and move charges bs 
retained. 

The company’s statement shows that i 
1919 it had left for dividends and federal 
taxes but $4,995, and netted only 4 per 
cent on its investment. At the present 
time, it has a cash investment of $243, 
182.65, or $110 a station. Its cash reserve 
for depreciation has fallen to but 4 per 
cent, and the operations for 1920 will 
leave a deficit. The rates asked will al 
low it to lay aside 7 per cent for depre 
ciation and pay 5 per cent dividends. 


Rate Increases In Oregon Must Be 
Authorized by Commission. 
Public utilities in Oregon cannot ad- 
vance their rates or charges without a 
public hearing before the public service 
commission and an order from that bod) 
authorizing the increase, according to an 
opinion prepared by Attorney-General 

Brown. 

“It is apparent that if the rates pre- 
scribed by the commission may be abro- 
gated by the utility filing a new schedule, 
the force and effect of the commission’s 
orcer amounts to little, the opinion holds. 

It is Mr. Brown’s opinion that, as far 
as rates which have been fixed are con- 
cerned, the only way to change them is by 
a suit in court, by a complaint with the 
commission on the ground that they are 
unreasonable, original 
filed with the commission. 


or by complaint 


Federal Court Dismisses Dallas 
Telephone Co. Case. 

Action by the Dallas Telephone Co 
enjoin the city of Dallas, Texas, from | 
terfering with collection of a 100 per « 
increase in rates was dismissed on Oct 
ber 13 by Federal Judge James C. Wils 

Counsel for the telephone company 
mediately filed a new bill asking that 
city be temporarily restrained from 
forcing rates of $5 and $2 or $7.50 an: 
on the telephone company. The 
denied the plea for the filing of a new 

Counsel for the telephone com) 
then asked the court to set a day on w! 
hearing for the filing of a new bill m 
be held. Judge Wilson took the m 
under advisement. 

D. A. Frank, counsel for the telep 
company, declared in arguing for pe: 
sion to file a new bill that it would 
serious proposition to the city of D 
should the telephone company-be- fc 
to operate on a 12-hour basis. An 
said plainly such would have to | 
force now if the company operated 
out loss. 
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In rendering his decision, Judge Wilson 
said, in part: 

“There is no doubt in this court’s mind 
but what the rates now in effect consti- 
tute illegal confiscation, and appear to 
have been confiscatory for the larger part 
of the past two years, but up to October 
1, 1920, the telephone company was under 
contract and the courts could not give 
relief. 

“The court takes into cognizance the 
enormous increase in cost of labor and 
materials since October 1, 1918, and that 
the biggest increases have come since 
then, and that the fact that no corre- 
sponding increase in rates was made has 
necessarily resulted in confiscation. 

“If the city of Dallas does not make 
provisions so that the Dallas Telephone 
Co. will get fair returns, the courts will 
be compelled to give fair returns. The 
14th Amendment demands that the prop- 
erty of the telephone company not be 
confiscated. 

“There is no difficulty in determining 
whether the bill should be dismissed at 
this time for want of equity.’ 


Discontinue Dividends Pending 
Reconstruction of Plant. 

Authority to increase its monthly rates 
was granted the Farm & Home Telephone 
Cc., of Wagner, in an order issued Octo- 
ber 18 by the South Dakota Railroad 
Commission. The old and new rates com- 
pare as follows: 


Old. New. 
Business, main line ......... $1.50 $2.25 
Residence, main line 1.00 ‘1.50 
Rural subscribers ........... 1.25 81.50 
ee ee 50 75 


The new rates are subject to a dis- 
count of 25 cents per month when pay- 
ment is made on or before the 15th day 
of the current month on exchange 
rentals and on rural rentals when pay- 
ment is made quarterly in advance or 
before the last day of the first month of 
the current quarter. 


The Farm & Home Telephone Co. op- 
crates an exchange at Wagner, together 
with 33 rural party lines connected with 

ie exchange, and furnishes service to 81 
susiness subscribers, 191 residence sub- 
cribers, and 486 rural subscribers. 

The plant was built in 1906. In many 

laces some of the original poles and 

ire are still in use, but during the years 

‘18, 1919 and 1920, severe sleet storms 
‘id considerable damage to the property, 

hich made it necessary for the company 

» rebuild a great many miles of rural 
‘nes. The company has been doing some 
extensive repairing and rebuilding of its 
“ves within the city limits, approximately 

‘new poles having been installed dur- 

the last year. However, considerable 

w cable is needed and there are many 
“iles of rural lines which need to be re- 
paired and rebuilt. 

Mr. Little, the manager and principal 

vckholder, testified that he considered 
the duty of the company to supply tele- 
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phone service to every man in that terri- 
tory desiring service and that in his judg- 
ment the net income and reserve should 
be expended for new construction. This 
policy met with the hearty approval of 
the commission. 

The commission said in part: 

“The earnings of the company should 
be used in so far as is physically possible 
to repair and properly maintain the exist- 
ing lines and to improve the service of the 
lines now in operation. It would, of 
course, be unfair to the present..subscrib- 
ers to use the gross earnings of the plant 
in carrying out a large program of new 
construction, but if it is the desire of the 
ccmpany to enlarge its plant, it can prop- 
erly do so by reinvesting funds that would 
otherwise go to pay dividends, or by 
otherwise enlarging the capital. It must 
not, however, build new lines and charge 
the cost thereof to maintenance, deprecia- 
tion, or other operating expense items; 
this it can do only by proper charges to 
its capital or investment accounts.” 

It was shown that the following divi- 
dends have been declared: 1915, 10 per 
cent; 1916, 15 per cent; 1917, 10 per cent; 
1918, 15 per cent; no dividends in 1919. 
These large ‘dividends, together with the 
money expended in new construction, the 
commission states, account very largely 
for the present depreciated condition of 
the plant. 

The commission stated further: 

“Stockholders have taken for their own 
purpose, or converted to construction, 
moreys that should have been expended 
to repair and maintain existing equipment. 
Until such time as the entire plant has 
beer. again placed in a condition to render 
reasonably efficient service through the 
reccnstruction of its lings and the replac- 
ing of wornout equipment, subscribers 
ought, we believe, to forego dividends in 
order to repay the telephone plant the debt 
they properly owe it.” 

The commission_found the fair value 
of the property for rate-making purposes 
to be $28,000. It is expected that the new 
rates will yield a return of 7.9 per cent 
on the plant value. 

Rates and _ Installation 
Charges Allowed. 

The Utica Telephone Co., of Pickett, 
Wis., was authorized by the commission 
on October 22 to increase its rates, effec- 
tive November 1, from $12 per annum to 
3.75 net per quarter for telephone serv- 
ice and $1.50 net per quarter for extension 
telephones. 

The following installation and move 
charges were also authorized: 


Higher 


Installation of individual or party 
= Se re $2.50 

Installation of extension station 2.50 

Move charge for inside move....... 2.00 


The installation charges paid by sub- 
scribers are to be refunded to the sub- 








>? 
-J 


scriber, if he remains a customer con- 
tinuously for a period of two years, such 
refund to be made either direct or by 
application on bills for service. 

The company furnishes service to ap- 
proximately 240 subscribers in and about 
the village of Pickett. The physical prop- 
erty of the company consists mainly of 
an exchange building, a 50-drop magneto 
switchboard and 36 lines totalling 77 
miles of poles and 172 miles of wire. The 
lines are metallic with the exception of 
one grounded line which is being made 
nictallic at the present time. 

The book value of the plant on Decem 
ber 31, 1919, was reported as $10,477.08 


Rates Increased in Village of 
Hillsboro, Wis. 


Effective November 1, the Hillsboro 
Telephone Co. was authorized by the 
Wisconsin Railroad Commission on Octo- 
ber 16 to increase its monthly rates for 
telephone service in Hillsboro as follows: 
Old. 


. $1.50 
1.00 


Local Service. 
Business, one-party 
Residence, one-party 
Residence, four-party 
Rural service, multi-party 

(net), per quarter 
Switching service, 

a re ee ¢ 
Non-subscriber charge (per 

SORA ee rer ee 15 10 

*A discount of 25 cents per month is 
allowed for prompt payment of bills. 


per 





The company operates in and about the 
village of Hillsboro, and renders service 
to approximately 650 subscribers. 





Rates Increased in Adams and 
Juneau Counties, Wis. 

On October 16, the Wisconsin Railroad 
Cemmission authorized the Adams Coun- 
ty Metallic Telephone Co. to increase its 
rates for telephone service, effective No- 
vember 1, from the old rates of $1 per 
month for all classes of service to the fol- 
lowing schedule: 


Net rates 
Holmesville Exchange. per month. 
BUSSE, GUEDALEF oc ccccecccccens $2.50 
Business, two-party ............... 2.25 
Residence, one-party .............. 1.75 
Residence, two-party .............. 1.50 
Residence, four-party ............. 1.40 
Rural multi-party (per quarter).... 4.50 
Switching service (per quarter)... 2.25 
Strongs Prairie, New Home and 
Armenia Exchanges. 
Rural residence multi-party, per 
CS ree oa 41 5G chew asaaa 4.50 
Rural business, multi-party, per 
MEE. cvits sud onduxee aes enihaoa 4.25 


The company maintains four exchanges, 
located in private residences at Strongs 
Prairie, New Rome, Armenia, and 
Ho!mesville, serving approximately 230 
stibscribers in Adams and Juneau coun- 
ties. The physical property at the various 
exchanges is as follows: Strongs Prairie, 
a 50-drop magneto switchboard to which 
are connected 16 grounded lines serving 
140 subscribers; New Rome, a 20-drop 
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magneto switchboard to which are con- 
nected 8 grounded lines serving 42 sub- 
scribers; Armenia, a 10-drop magneto 
switchboard to which are connected 6 
grounded lines serving 26 subscribers; 
and at Holmesville, a 10-drop magneto 
switchboard to which are connected 5 


lines serving 6 subscribers. Free service 
is given between the various company ex- 
changes and in addition, to certain nearby 
exchanges of other companies. 

The book value of the property on De- 
cember 31, 1919, was reported as $6,200.98, 
which is approximately $27 per station. 


Depreciation Reserve Ordered — 
New Rates Authorized. 

In an order issued October 16 by the 
Wisconsin Railroad Commission permis- 
sion is granted the Suring Telephone Co., 
of Suring, to increase its monthly rates 
for telephone service effective November 
1, as follows: 


Local Service. Old. New 
3usiness, one-party ......... $1.50 $2.25 
Business, two-party ......... 2.50 1.75 
Residence, one-party ........ 2.50 1.75 
Residence, four-party ....... < Ae 

Rural Service. 

Multi-party service (net).... 3.00 *3.75 


*Per quarter. 

The usual 25 cents per month discount 
is allowed from the new rates for prompt 
payment of bills. 


The company serves about 300 subscrib- 
ers in and about the village of Suring. 
The physical property of the company 
consists chiefly of a two-story frame cen- 
tral office building, a 150-drop magneto 
switchboard, 28 local metallic lines, and 
19 rural grounded lines. 

The book value of the property on De- 
cember 31, 1919, was reported as $9,250. 
An allowance -of $1,300 for depreciation 
and return on the investment was con- 
sidered reasonable in fixing the new rates. 
This is an increase of about $750 per 
annum in revenue over that received 
under the old rates. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


ARIZONA. 

October 15: The commission granted 
a permit to A. B. Hulsey to construct 
an operate a telephone line between 
San Simon and Hilltop. 

ARKANSAS. 

Cctober 14: Petition of the S. D. 
Wi'son Telephone Co., of Hunter, to in- 
crease rates 50 cents per month for the 
purpose of maintaining a night service- 
aprroved. The petition was signed by 
prsctically all the patrons. 

CALIFORNIA. 
October 20: Application filed by the 
nion Telephone & Telegraph Co., Long 
Beach, for permission to reorganize un- 
der the name of the Associated Tele- 
Phone Co., with a capital stock of $2,- 
000.500 and an authorized bond issue of 
$2,0°0,000. It is proposed to issue 592% 


shares of stock of the par value of $59,- 
275 for the purpose of paying certain 
past due interest coupons and other float- 
For all of these pur- 


ing indebtedness. 
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poses there will be required an issue of 
$829,200 bonds of the Associated com- 
pany and $5,113.26 shares of capital 
stock. The Union company controls the 
affairs of the San Bernardino Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., and the 
Long Beach Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 
ILLINOIS. 

October 13: Order issued dismissing 
complaint filed by subscribers for a re- 
establishment of free telephone service 
between and among subscribers of the 
‘Kansas and Oakland exchanges of the 
Wsetfield-Kansas Telephone Co., and the 
Coles County Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.; also dismissing complaint against 
the toll charge for service between and 
among the subscribers of the two ex- 


changes. No. 9064 ; 
October 13: Order issued suspending 
until February 26, 1921, proposed ad- 


vance in rates for the Central Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., of Paxton. No. 9739. 

October 13: Order issued authorizing 
the Chicago Telephone Co. to sell to the 
Western Union Telegraph Co., for $65,- 
000, certain conduits, manholes and laterals 
in the city of Chicago, as set forth in 
the order and directing the Chicago Tele- 
phone Co. to deliver a bill of sale cer- 
tified to by the president and secretary 
of the company to the commission. No. 
10891. 

October 13: Order issued denying the 
application of the Buckley Telephone 
Co., of Buckley, for a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity to extend a tele- 
phone line into the territory now being 
furnished telephone service by means of 
rural party lines connected to the switch- 
board of the Central Union Telephone 
Co., in Onarga. No. 10629. 


October 13: Order issued directing 
the Lakewood Mutual Telephone Co., to 
discontinue furnishing telephone service 
to Charles Miller and to residence lo- 
cated on the Runkle farm; also directing 
that the boundaries of the territory 
served by the Tower Hill Telephone Co., 
and the Lakewood Mutual Telephone Co. 
be established as a line running east and 
west past the residence of Calvin Foor, 
and parties living to the north of the 
line shall look to the former for service 
and _— to the south to the latter. No. 
10919. 


October 13: Order issued permanently 
setting aside suspension and resuspension 
orders covering telephone service by the 
Lamotte Co-operative Telephone Co., in 
Palestine, and permitting the new rates 
to become effective October 1. The com- 
pany was ordered to set aside $124 
monthly to provide for a depreciation re- 
serve. No. 10287. 

October 13: Order issued permanently 
vacating and setting aside suspension and 
resuspension orders covering telephone 
service by the Johnson County Mutual 
Telephone Co., in Vienna, Belknap, Tun- 
nel Hill, Goreville, Cypress, Grantsburg, 
and New Burnside, and permitting the 
new rates to become effective September 
1, 1920, also requiring the company to 
set aside $213 monthly to provide for a 
depreciation reserve. No. 10065. 

October 13: Order issued setting aside 
suspension and resuspension orders and 
authorizing the Peoples Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., of Hillsboro, to increase rates 
in Clark county. No. 9996. 

October 13: Order issued to the Fruit- 
ville Telephone Co., permanently setting 
aside suspension and resuspension orders 
and permitting new schedules of rates 
to become effective September 1, 1920 in 
Villa Ridge, also directing the company 
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to set aside $22 monthly for a deprecia- 
tion reserve. No. 9934. 

October 13: ©rder issued permanently 
setting aside suspension order and au- 
thorizing the Dunlap & Alta Telephone 
Co. to increase rates in Dunlap and Alta; 
effective October 1, also requiring the 
company to set aside $101 monthly for 
depreciation. No. 10625. 

October 13: Order issued permanently 
setting aside suspension and resuspension 
orders and authorizing the Mason Rural 
Telephone Co. to increase rates in Mason, 
effective October 1; also requiring the 
company to set aside $144 monthly for 
a depreciation reserve. No. 10025. 

October 13: Amendment to order is- 
sued June 2, 1920 to the White County 
Telephone Union, amending section 2 of 
order to read in part: “Rate schedule 
IPUC 2 for Carmi, Maunie, and Mill 
Shoals, and IPUC 3 for Springerton and 
vicinities.” No. 10303. 

October 13: First amending order is- 
sued to the Millstadt Telephone Co., 
amending order of November 5, 1919 by 
eliminating certain conditional clauses 
contained therein and substituting certain 
other clauses therefor. No. 9248. 

October 13: Orders issued permanent- 
ly setting aside suspension and resuspen- 
sion orders and permitting the Polo Mu- 
tual Telephone Co., of Polo, the National 
Telephone Electric Co., of Clinton, and 
the Central Union Telephone Co., of 
Cairo, to place in effect new schedules of 
rates. Nos. 10491, 10751, and 10757. 

October 13: Order issued suspending 
proposed increase in rates for the Illi- 
opolis Telephone Co., of Illiopolis, until 
January 29, 1921. No. 10962. 

October 18: Order issued suspending 
until March 8, 1921, proposed advance in 
rates for the Marissa Telephone Co., of 
Marissa. No. 11042. 

October 18: Order issued approving 
lease by the C. B. & Q. Railroad Co., to 
the Bureau County Independent Tele- 
phone Co., of Princeton, of certain 
premises in Ohio, Bureau county, for a 
term of five years at a rental of $15 per 


year, to be used for the location of a 
warehouse. 
October 18: Order issued suspending 


until February 28, 1920, proposed ad- 
vance in rates for the Murphysboro Tele- 
phone Co., of Murphysboro, for service 
in towns throughout the state. No. 9812. 


October 18: Citation orders issued di- 
recting the Home Telephone Co., and 
the Troy Telephone Co., to appear before 
the commission at Springfield on No- 
vember 10, to show cause why they have 
failed to furnish information requested. 
Nos, 9578 and 9579. 


October 18: Orders issued permanent- 
ly setting aside suspension and resuspen- 
sion orders and authorizing increased 
rates for the Patoka Telephone Ex- 
change, of Patoka; the Eldorado Tele- 
phone Co., of Eldorado; the Adair Tele- 
phone Co., of Adair; the Watson & Gil- 
more Rural Telephone Co., of Watson 
and Gilmore; the Cumberland Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., of Norris City, Enfield, 
Shawneetown, Ridgeway, Equality, Eliza- 
bethtown, and Golconda; the Martinsville 
Telephone Co., of Martinsville; and the 
Blandinsville Switchboard Co., of Bland- 
insville. Nos. 9936, 10023, 10229, 10332, 
9939, 10371, and 10064. 

October 18: Order issued suspending 
until February 28, 1921, proposed ad- 
vance in rates for the Farmers & Mer- 


chants Telephone Co., for service in 
Lovington. No. 11030. 
October 18: Order issued suspending 


until March 11, 1921, proposed advance 
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in rates for the Litchfield Telephone Co., 
of Litchfield. No. 11041. 

October 18: Orders issued permanent- 
ly setting aside suspension and resuspen- 
sion orders and authorizing increased 
rates for the Looking Glass Prairie Tele- 
phone Co., for service in Mascoutah, Fay- 
etteville, New Baden and New Memphis; 
the Central Union Telephone Co., for ser- 
vice in Vandalia and Brownstown; the 
Jackson County Telephone Co., for ser- 
vice in Ava, Carbondale, DeSoto, Elk- 
ville, Jacob, Murphysboro, Graville, Sand 
Ridge, and Vergennes; the Edgewood 
Telephone Exchange, of Edgewood; the 
Brimfield Telephone Co., of Brimfield; 
the 4 C Telephone Co., of Rankin and 
East Lynn; the Orion Telephone Ex- 
change, of Orion; and the Bureau Coun- 
ty Independent Telephone Co., for ser- 
vice in Princeton, Dover, Wyanet, Ohio, 
Walnut, Tiskilwa, Sheffield, LaMoille, 
Spring Valley, and Ladd. Nos. 10649, 
10420, 10460, 10587, 10616, 10537, 10462, 
and 9811. 

October 18: Provisional order issued 
permanently setting aside suspension 
order and permitting the Farmers New 
Era Telephone Co., to increase rates in 
Hebron and Richmond, also directing the 
company to set aside $447 monthly for a 
depreciation reserve. No. 10817. 

October 18: Order issued approving 
agreement dated August 13, between the 
Chicago North Shore & Mitwaukee Rail- 
road Co., and the Chicago Telephone Co., 
covering an underground wire and cable 
crossing in Waukegan, Lake county. No. 
E-1266. 

October 18: Order issued suspending 
until March 5, 1921 proposed advance in 
rates for the Rosiclare Telephone Co., 
for service in Rosiclare. No. 9810. 

October 26: Hearing at Springfield 
on complaint of Maro Johnson, J. A. 
Powell, and James Higgins against the 
Perry Telephone Co., covering switching 
facilities from the central office of the 
company in Perry. No. 10980. 

October 28: Hearing at Springfield on 
application of the Calhoun Telephone 
Co., of Hardin, and the Kingdom Tele- 
phone Co., of Kampsville, for approval 
of contract regarding toll messages and 
division of revenue between the two com- 
panies. No. 10933. 

October 28: Hearings at Springfield 
on applications of the Calhoun Telephone 
Co., of Hardin, the Brussels Telephone 
Co., of Brussels, and the Batchtown 
Telephone Co., of Batchtown, for in- 
creased rates. Nos.. 10975, 10974 and 
10982. 

INDIANA. 


October 18: Hearing held at Pendle- 
ton before Commissioner Johnson on pe- 
tition of the Pendleton Telephone: Co. 
for an increase in rates. 


November 9: Hearing at Hammond 
on the petition of the Chicago Telephone 
Co. for authority to increase and ad- 
just rates in Hammond, Gary, East Chi- 
cago, Indiana Harbor, Whiting, Lowell, 
Highland, Munster, Griffith, Dyer and 
St. John. 


KANSAS. 


October 11: Petition filed by the 
United States Army, asking the court to 
fix a telephone rate for the government 
post at Fort Leavenworth. The army 
authorities assert the Peoples Home Tele- 
phone Co. is charging 75 cents a month 
for switching service, which, it is claimed, 
is higher than is being assessed against 
_ other patrons. 

October 12: Petition filed by the Kan- 
sas City Long Distance Telephone Co., 
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for an increase in rates for local service 
in Independence. The Independence sys- 
tem is owned by the Kansas City Long 
Distance company. 


MINNESOTA. 

October 14: Authority given the New 
Prague Telephone Co., of New Prague, 
to increase its rates and place in effect 
service connection and _ miscellaneous 
charges. 

October 19: The Atwater Telephone 
Co., of Atwater, given authority to in- 
crease its local and rural rates and place 
in effect service connection and miscel- 
laneous charges. 

October 20: The commission author- 
ized the Farmers & Merchants Telephone 
Co., of Arlington, to increase its local 
and rural rates. 

October 20: Authority given the Green 
Isle Telephone Co., of Green Isle, to in- 
crease its local and rural rates. 


MIssourl. 


October 14: Order issued suspending 
until February 28, 1921, proposed ad- 
vance in rates for the Dearborn Tele- 
phone Co., of Dearborn. 

October 15: Order issued suspending 
until February 28, 1921, proposed in- 
crease in rates for the Rushville Tele- 
phone Co., of Rushville. 

October 15: Order issued permitting 
the Ethel Telephone Co., of Ethel, to 
continue in effect the rates allowed to 
be charged in an order issued September 
16, 1919, for a further period of 13 
months, from November 1, 1920 to De- 
cember 1, 1921. At the end of this time 
the rates in effect prior to September 
16, 1919, are to be charged, unless other- 
wise ordered by the commission. No. 
1900. 

October 16: Order issued permitting 
the rates allowed the Memphis Telephone 
Co., of Memphis, in an order issued 
August 25, to remain in effect, pending 
an investigation and hearing on the rea- 
sonableness of said rates, and the service 
being furnished by the company. 

October 18: The DeKalb County 
Telephone Co., granted authority to in- 
crease its rates for a period of 13 months, 
from November 1, 1920, at its Maysville, 
Fairport, Amity, Osborn, Santa Rosa, 
Weatherby, Woods, and Clarksdale ex- 
changes, contingent upon the furnishing 
of better service and an improvement in 
condition of its plant. 

New York. 

October 9: Bond of $7,000,000 filed 
with the commission by the New York 
Telephone Co., which guarantees reim- 
bursement to subscribers in the event 
that the commission finds the rates now 
being charged by the New York Tele- 
phone Co. to be excessive. 

October 25: Hearing at New York 
City on complaint of John A. Connolly 
against the New York Telephone Co., 
in re rates charged in apartment houses 
and hotels in. New York City. No. 7719. 

October 25: Petition filed by the New 
York Telephone Co., for permission to 
increase rates, charges, tolls, and rentals 
for telephone service in New York City. 
No. 7720. 


OREGON. ° 


Application filed by the 
Nevada-California & Oregon Telephone 


October 11: 


Co., with headquarters. at Susanville, 
Calif., for permission to establish a tele- 
phone exchange at Lakeview. 

October 12: . The commission author- 
ized a slight increase in the rates of the 
LaFayette Telephone Co., of LaFayette. 
The estimated value of the property. is 
$500 and it serves approximately 60 
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patrons, exclusive of subscribers on 
farmer-owned lines. The new rates be- 
came effective October 16. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


October 8: The Bell Telephone Co., 
of Pennsylvania filed revised tariffs with 
the commission, in accordance with its 
order of September 14, the result of an 
agreement following a hearing on ad 
vanced rates. By these tariffs the local 
service areas are extended as ordered 
effective October 10. The company alsc 
filed the required revision of rental rates 
made necessary by the extension of the 
local service area, effective November 1. 

October 11: The Columbia Telephone 
Co. filed notice with the commission of 
advances in rates on its Columbia, Eliza- 
bethtown, Marietta and Mount Joy ex- 
changes, while the Conestoga Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. filed notice of advances 
on its Birdsboro and Morgantown ex- 
changes. Both advances are effective 
November 1. 


SoutH DAKOTA. 


October 18: The commission granted 
permission to the Farm & Home Tele- 
phone Co., of Wagner, to increase rates. 
The company was ordered to discontinue 
the paying of dividends to stockholders, 
until such time as the plant has been re- 
paired and placed in first-class condition. 


WISCONSIN. 


October 16: The commission granted 
permission to the Hillsboro Telephone 
Co., of Hillsboro, the Adams County 
Metallic Telephone Co., of Holmesville, 
Strongs Prairie, New Rome, and Ar- 
menia, and the Suring Telephone Co., of 
Suring, to increase rates. 

October 22: The commission author- 
ized the Bangor Telephone Co., of 
Bangor to increase its local and rural 
rates. 

October 22: The Utica Telephone Co., 
ot Pickett authorized to increase its 
rates and place in effect installation and 
move charges. 

October 25: Hearing at Madison on 
the application of the Richwood & Akan 
Telephone Co., of Tavera, for authority 
to increase its rates for telephone service. 
U-2253. 

October 26: ‘Hearing at Madison on 
the application of the Muscoda Telephone 
Co., of Muscoda, for authority to in- 
crease its rates. U-2252. 

October 26: Hearing at Madison on 
the application of the East Valley Tele- 
phone Co., of Campbellsport, for authori- 
ty to increase its rates. U-2181. 

October 26: Hearing at Warrens on 
the complaint of H. Bentzen, against the 
Tomah Electric & Telephone Co., re- 
garding the re-establishment of an ex- 
change at Warrens. U-1678. 

October 27: Hearing at Merrillan on 
the application of the Soldiers Grove 
Farmers Telephone Exchange, of Sol- 
diers Grove, for authority to increase its 
rates. U-2276. 

October 27: Hearing at Merrilan on 
the complaint of A. C. Mayo, against 
the Central Wisconsin Telephone Co., re- 
garding inadequate telephone service. l- 
2195. ; 

October 27: Hearing at Eau Claire 
on an investigation on motion of tic 
commission of the alleged refusal of tlie 
West Creek Telephone Co., to exter 
service to Chas. Seguin. U-2217. 

October 28: Hearing at Hudson on 
an investigation on motion of the con- 
mission of the alleged refusal of t': 
Hammond Telephone Co., of Hammon’, 
to extend service to T. R. O’Connell. | 
2256. 
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Home Study Course for Telephone Men 


A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in All 
lis Branches—Arranged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
Study Will Qualify Ambitious Men for Higher Positions—Prepared Under 
Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section Written by Jay G. Mitchell 











Quiz Questions on the Preceding 

Installment. 

1383. What is the primary result of 
the operation of the cut-off relay, A, in 
Fig. 314? At what point in the circuit 
over which the current flows to the wind- 
ing of line relay B is the releasing in- 
terruption made? Explain how the test 
condition is removed from row-test bank 
contacts such as J. How are relays J 
and U released? What change in the 
position of the wipers QO, R and S follows 
the release of relay J? Trace the circuit 
over which energizing current flows to the 
winding of switch magnet L after relay 
J has been released. Explain how the ro- 
tary motion of the switch wipers QO, R 
and S$ is continued until the contacts as- 
sociated with a line-finder equipment, 
which is available for use, have been 
reached. What condition is created by 
the line-finder switch to prevent the in- 
trusion of a call on the calling line cir- 
cuit? Explain the proportional relation 
between the switch equipments operating 
wipers K, L, O, R and S and the calling 
line circuits. How many lines will appear 
in a group associated with one of the 
group relays C? 

1384. What othet switch, aside from 
the line-finder, makes connection with 
subscribers’ line circuits in the arrange- 
ment shown in Fig. 314? What is the re- 
lation between the bank contacts pre- 
sented to the wipers of the line-finder 
switch and to those of the connector 
switch? What two switching equipments 
may operate the cut-off relay of the sub- 
seriber’s line circuit? How is the sub- 
scriber’s line circuit policed against in- 
truding calls by the connector switch in 
the arrangement shown in Fig. 314? 

1385. What traffic consideration de- 

‘mines the number of line-finder equip- 

nts that must be provided for any given 

tallation? What is the usual initial 
arrangement in this respect? How is the 
runking ratio modified when the traffic in- 
‘cates that an increase is necessary? 


YRACTICAL TALKS AMONG 
OURSELVES. 

There were a number of small rural 
communities in the neighborhood of Fos- 
te: ville and each such community had its 
own local telephone system. These sys- 
tems had almost without exception been 
beilt piecemeal with local capital and the 
stendards of construction were not of 
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the highest. Small line wires and short 
poles had seemed to the original pro- 
moters of these local telephone plants 
sufficiently good for their purpose, and 
the lack of adequate provision for replace- 
ments, together with improper mainte- 
nance, had still further reduced the stand- 
ards of service. 

Each of these towns had been originally 
connected with the former telephone sys- 
tem in Fosterville by grounded return 
iron wire circuits. Such circuits often 








A wise man will extend this lesson 
to all parts of life, and know that it is 
always the part of prudence to face 
every claimant, and pay every just de- 
mand on your time, your talents, or 
your heart. Always pay; for, first or 
last, you must pay your entire debt. 
You must pay at last your own debt. 
If you are wise, you will dread a pros- 
perity which only loads you with more. 

Benefit is the end of Nature. But 
for every benefit which you receive, a 
tax is levied. He is great who confers 
the most benefits. He is base—and that 
is the only base thing in the universe— 
to receive favors and render none. 

Beware of too much good staying in 
your hand. Pay it away quickly in 
some sort.—Emerson. 








served as local rural circuits as well 
as inter-exchange circuits and were called 
“trunk lines” for that reason. 

Subscribers connected to such circuits 
had the privilege—and made full use of 
it too—of calling either their own rural 
office or the Fosterville operator, as might 
be most convenient for the immediate 
business in hand. All these conditions 
made for an inferior grade of telephone 
service when an inter-exchange connection 
was involved. 

When the Fosterville plant was rebuilt, 
the original circuits leading to the sur- 
rounding communities were connected to 
the new toll switchboard just as they had 
been connected to the old. In this way 
the neighboring offices were afforded con- 
nection with the main long distance cir- 
cuits at Fosterville as well as access to the 
Fosterville subscribers. Both were ex- 
tremely important to the social and busi- 
ness interests of the connected communi- 
ties and offered a possibility of developing 
a very fine revenue for Fosterville, as well 
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as for each of the smaller towns involved, 
from the toll circuits. In considering pos- 
sible methods for improving his revenues, 
this point constantly intruded itself upon 
the mind of the former wire chief of the 
Fosterville Telephone Co., now the secre- 
tary, as one of the obvious fields of in- 
vestigation, 

In order to derive accurate data of a 
convincing nature for his study of the 
situation, he had peg counts of the inter- 
office traffic taken for ten days, selecting a 
ten-day period in order that any abnormal 
traffic conditions might be avoided with 
reasonable certainty. 

These peg counts were carefully tabu- 
lated and showed that the traffic between 
Fosterville and each of the smaller cen- 
ters was rather lighter than had been 
expected, while the traffic through Fos- 
terville to the main long distance circuit 
was almost negligible. In fact, while the 
total number of telephone subscribers con- 
nected to the several smaller offices was 
greatly in excess of the total number in 
the Fosterville Telephone Co.’s system, 
the traffic from the long distance circuits 
to the Fosterville stations was greatly in 
excess of that to the others. It appeared, 
in the absence of any observable reason 
for such a condition, that this should not 
be so, and the secretary, being 4 thorough- 
going young man, determined to locate 
and identify the cause if possible. 

With this object in view he instructed 
his chief operator to arrange for a com- 
plete supervision on every long distance 
call made or attempted between the Fos- 
terville office and all others for three 
days. This supervision comprised a re- 
port as to the quality of transmission, the 
number of the local line circuit and local 
toll circuit involved and the main toll 
circuits over which the call was com- 
pleted. While this involved some little 
time and expense, the possibility of affect- 
ing a substantial improvement in the 
annual revenue seemed, to the secretary’s 
mind, to justify making it. 

The results were surprising. It was 
found that 40 per cent of the calls from 
the long distance circuit to the smaller 
offices had to be orally repeated by the 
Fosterville toll operator. Obviously this 
fact not only indicated unsatisfactory 
transmission conditions on the small ex- 
change circuits, but also proved conclu- 
sively that the Fosterville toll operator 
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Was spending considerable time doing 
work that was not within her province. 

While the secretary did not attempt to 
make any determinations of the money 
value of this factor, it was obvious that 
his toll business would show a smaller 
profit than it would wnder ideal circuit 
conditions and might possibly and easily 
be productive of a net loss. It was found 
that 15 per cent of the incoming calls at 
Fosterville, destined for one of the sta- 
tiens of the smaller exchanges, was lost 
because of the difficulty of ringing the 
local station after its local switchboard 
had been reached. There was no present 
method of proving that this percentage 
was unduly high, but it seemed that such 
a condition merited at least careful in- 
vestigation. 

It was also found that about 5 per cent 
of the total calls which were received 
from the main long distance lines and 
were intended for some of the local sta- 
tions of the smaller systems, was lost be- 
cause of the difficulty of securing a 
“loaded” party line “trunk circuit” long 
enough to complete the long distance call. 
One subscriber, who wished to use the 
line often, would not surrender it to the 
Fosterville operator in order that she 
might call another local subscriber served 
by the same switchboard but not con- 
nected to the “trunk” circuit. 

The secretary of the Fosterville Tele- 
phone Co. was nothing if not tactful. So 
he wrote to the secretary of his state tele- 
phone association suggesting that it would 
be a good thing to arrange for a district 
meeting in Fosterville some time in the 
near future. Being a very energetic 
young man also, he secured the Com- 
mercial Club’s quarters for the proposed 
meeting and also offered to provide some 
little entertainment for the delegates when 
the meeting was held. Almost any asso- 
ciation secretary will gladly co-operate 
with a telephone man who will help ar- 
range for a district meeting. 

The district meeting was duly held, the 
attendance was fair, and at an opportune’ 
time the secretary of the Fosterville Tele- 
phone Co. introduced his study of toll 
line conditions with a plea for concerted 
action looking to the development of a 
profitable toll business wherever possible. 

In connection with his observed data, 
he showed what the toll revenue to each 
of the smaller offices would have been 
during the few days that he had super- 
vised the traffic and then submitted figures 
to show what it actually was. Reduced 
to an annual basis, the amount for each 
of the small exchanges was a very sub- 
stantial one. Each company was then 
easily shown that the required expendi- 
ture for putting its lines and switchboard 
in better shape would be, to a very sub- 
stantial degree, justified in the direct im- 
provement in its revenue from tolls. 

When the Fosterville -Telephone Co. 
offered to properly rebuild all toll circuits 
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within a reasonable distance and charge 
the proportionate cost to each small com- 
pany, it was the sense of the meeting that 
this had better be done at once. 

Morac: Toll circuits, lying on the tops 
of the hedges, will never compete with 
well-maintained circuits and may be shut- 
ting out very profitable short-haul busi- 
ness, 


Sending News Stories by Wireless 
in England. 


Developments arising out of wireless 
telephonic experiments abroad, in which 
news stories are being transmitted 
through space direct to newspaper of- 
fices by reporters are likely to result in 
the invention of an instrument that will 
prevent wireless “eavesdropping.” Ex- 
perts of the Marconi company are now 
working on instruments by which it is 
hoped to render inaudible wireless mes- 
sages except for those intended to re- 
ceive them. 

The Chelmsford, England, station is 
still the center of: remarkable activity. 
Newspaper reporters continue to send 
ordinary news stories by wireless tele- 
phone from Chelmsford to London and 
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an office recently, where I met just such a supervisor. 
operators said to me: “Miss Bright, our supervisor, is such a help to 
us; she knows just what to do. We all like her so much.” 


The Higher Vision of One’s Work 
By MISS ANNE BARNES. 
The fundamental elements of satisfactory telephone service are: 
Knowledge of the work, careful application of this knowledge, from 
She realizes she cannot afford to 
) 
> 
I am sdrry to say she is only one in a dozen. The “woods are full” ; 
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Manchester and the newspaper office re- 
ceiving sets pick up the “copy” with re- 
markable clearness. 


Here’s an Example of Patience and 
Determination. 

The Cumberland Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. has in Mrs. Nannie Saxton a 
remarkable example of what determina- 
tion can do under physical handicap that 
is seldom equalled. She is 52 years of 
age, says the Southern Telephone News, 
and weighs 435 pounds, which disabled 
her from walking and confined her to the 
house. 

Her health, being in other respects good 
and having an active mentality, she felt 
unwilling to sit idle and let time go by 
without taking some part in the world’s 
work, so she decided six years ago to be- 
come a telephone operator. The Cumber- 
land company employed her as contract 
manager at Smithfield, Ky., installing the 
exchange in her home, where, although 
unable to stand on her feet or leave her 
room, she is able to operate the board. 

She is constantly on duty in giving the 
people efficient service, thereby making a 
useful employe as well as setting an ex- 
ample of patience and determination. 


which accuracy and speed soon develop—and courtesy, the master 


Knowledge of the work is the result of constructive study, by execu- 
tives and operators. The supervisor must be in a position to know, 
without looking up references, nearly every problem which arises. 
Constructive study lesson plans, questions and answers—devoting from 
one-half to an hour to study periods once or twice a week, are so 


The more an operator knows about her work, the less apt she is 
to waste circuit time in argument. 
take the time from other duties assigned her, for useless argument. 
She refers such cases to the proper channel—the supervisor. 

The supervisor must be the teacher and coach. There are so many 
ways a supervisor can speed up the work. She cannot do so by as- 
suming a superior driving attitude. 

If she has been chosen as supervisor on account of being the pos- 
sessor of capability, tact in handling operators, and service under the 
varying conditions constantly arising, rather than being chosen be- 
cause she was “next in line”—her value cannot be estimated. I visited 


One of her 


Their vision of the work is to strut up 
and down behind their divisions with thoughts as far away as east 


But—when there is an argument to settle, these official scrappers 
get busy. When things settle down to normal again, something is miss- 
ing—something never regained—the respect of the operators in their 


Let us remember there is plenty of room at the top, but that there 
is no elevator to it, except the elevator of effort. 


a 











What Is Your Company Doing? 








Chats About Company Doings. 
Ry Stanley R. Edwards. 


The current issue of the Southwestern 
Telephone News has as its first editorial 
“The Duty to Vote,” written by J. W. 
Gleed of the legal staff of the South- 
western Bell System. There is so much 
good in the article that it is reproduced 
here, particularly in view of the fact 
that there are so many telephone women 
on the eve of casting their first vote. 

Mr. Gleed says: 

“If our experiment in self-government 
by the people fails, it will be because the 
individual voter becomes indifferent and 
neglects his duty to think and to vote. 

Government involves an exercise of the 
will. It involves an effort. If I am a 
self-governed person, it is because I rec- 
ognize the word ‘duty’ as a compelling 
word and make some effort under its in- 
spiration. I cannot govern myself by the 
mere formal adoption of some written 
rules of conduct. I cannot govern myself 
unless I do. And there cannot be self- 
government by the people without effort 
on the part of the people. In Mexico they 
have a very fine paper constitution, but 
they have no self-government because 
only one person in a thousand makes any 
real political effort or does any real 
thinking. 

Government is a necessity. The neces- 
sity inheres in human nature. If the peo- 
ple will not govern themselves, they will 
indubitably be governed by somebody else 
or be destroyed altogether. 

‘The people’ are just an aggregation of 
individuals, and if the individual will not 
help to govern, if the individual refuses 
to pay any attention to public affairs and 
refuses to cast his ballot, there will be 
no real government by the people. 

The temptation that comes to every man 
and woman (who is not a ‘candidate’ and 
never expects to be) is to say, ‘Oh well, 
one vote will not make any difference.’ 

ut the fact is that frequently one vote 
does make a difference and besides, if 
everybody took that view of the matter, 
no votes whatever would be cast. 

Further, although it is not often that 
a person is elected by only one vote, the 
fat remains that policies are often 
ad-nted or lost according to the size of 
the majority voting in a certain way. 
Public opinion is often much affected by 
the mere size of the majority. 

“he effect of my one vote where 30 
or ‘0 million votes may be cast, is, it is 
truv, very slight; but however slight it 
may be, it is for me to try to do my full 
duty. 
! believe that the Lord God Almighty 
hat-s a slacker. The qualified voter, man 





cr woman, who fails to take some inter- 
est in public affairs, refuses to do any 
political thinking, says “Let George do 
it,” refuses to cast a ballot, is, I am afraid, 
a sort of slacker and as bad a citizen as 
the tax-dodger or the deserter in time 
of war. 

I may not know much about men or 
measures, but if I can put a little consci- 
ence and a little intelligent effort into the 
matter, I can at least offset the influence 
of a lot of voters that I know are more 
ignorant than I and have less conscience. 

Do not be a slacker! Vote!” 





Theodore Gary, of Kansas City, is con- 
fident of the ultimate sound recovery of 
Europe. Mr. Gary returned to Kansas 








Remember this! Tomorrow’s execu- 
tives must come from the ranks of to- 
day. There is no other place to draw 
from. And if you would be an execu- 
tive tomorrow, commence laying the 
foundation today. If you would rise 
from the crowd, you must perform bet- 
ter, 

Take better care of your body than 
the crowd; take more thought of what 
you read; cease wondering what your 
department manager does to make 
himself worth five times as much 
as you are, and find out—for, rest 
assured he earns it. It would take 
longer to find a good man to fill 
his shoes than yours, and this is pre- 
cisely why he draws a bigger salary 
than you. 

Take the tip—make your job harder 
to fill. Do your work so well that 
Tom, Dick, or Harry, can’t step right 
in and fill your place. Learn things 
outside your department; the next va- 
cancy may occur elsewhere.—Selling 
Sense. 








City recently after six months abroad, 
most of which time was spent in England. 

France, Mr. Gary said, is far along to- 
ward rehabilitation. Belgium is working 
hard and fast, while England, with char- 
acteristic deliberation, is solving its prob- 
lems sanely. England outside the indus- 
trial centers is prosperous, with hardly 
a trace of war. Crops are good and men 
and women are working. 

In France, Mr. Gary motored past for- 
mer battlefields to see grain growing in 
recent trenches, barbed wire reeled and 
coiled, to be put-to peace usage later, and 
roads in surprising repair considering the 
recent devastation. } 

“It was in a remote rural section where 
I got a lesson I wish Missouri could 
learn,” Mr. Gary related. “Ahead of us 
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was a man past middle age, filling holes 
in the road with rock. He was working 
slowly but well, evidently believing that 
his task was the all important one. 

“We stopped. Through an interpreter 
I asked the man if he had a home. He 
said yes. I asked him if he didn’t have 
garden truck to tend. He said he had. 
I asked him why, with so much else to 
do, could he afford to work on roads 
which still were passable? 

“*We are too poor now to neglect our 
roadways, he answered. ‘We must fix 
them up first, then we can raise and sell 
our produce.’ 

“T didn’t quite understand the old man 
even then,” Mr. Gary explained. “Here 
we take the attitude we are too poor to 
afford good roads. He was too poor to 
neglect them. Further travel explained 
it, however. 

“On those roads that are repaired and 
smooth, a gardener or farmer will haul 
more produce with one horse and a cart 
than our farmers can haul in a wagon and 
team or with a small truck. 

“The humblest man I interviewed in 
Europe taught me the greatest lesson. 
He knew the value of his roadways, and 
turned attention to them first of all.” 





The Central Union Telephone Co. has 
sent notices to all patrons in Dayton, Ohio, 
inviting them to sign notices empowering 
their banks to honor the monthly tele- 
phone bills of the company and pay them 
outright without the issuance of checks. 





Around the lunch table they were dis- 
cussing “leadership” and one of them 
had such excellent ideas on the subject 
that he did most of the talking. In em- 
phasizing the importance of management, 
he stated, “There may be and are all sorts 
of ownership plans, but tamper with 
management and you are well started on 
the road to suicide. That is the lesson 
Russia has learned, and what Italy will, 
if it keeps on. Common sense, however, 
will undoubtedly save Italy.” 

In the speaker’s opinion, “from now 
en in industrial work, competition will 
be between teams and organizations, and 
not between machines. The big prizes 
will go to men who know men. To neg- 
lect this fundamental tendency, is to 
put an executive out of the running.” 





We have heard much that telephony is 
a profession and measured by these three 
qualities of a profession, which the 
speaker gave, it certainly has every right 
to be so classified. The qualities of a 
profession are: 

1. A profession calls for training—for 
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systematic knowledge received at the 
hands of practical men. 

2. It calls for a character of idealism 
—a code of ethics, 

3. In a profession, service is the pre- 
dominant interest, even if it calls for 
sacrifice. 


Outside of two professions—law and 
theology—everything that is called a pro- 
fession has risen out of the gutter, so 
to speak. The engineer, the doctor, the 
surgeon, all have come out of the menial 
class—seeking out a _ profession—an 
idealism of service. 

A key for transforming any job—mak- 
ing a profession out of it—is in discover- 
ing the training and evolving a code of 
ethics to perform service. Surely execu- 
tives in the telephone profession can use 
this key. 


Applying the same scrutiny to leader- 
ship as that applied to a profession, we 
find that it involves discipline of mind; 
nobility of purpose; and the spirit of 
service. : 

Contrasts illustrating this are: Lead- 
ership—drivership; confidence — fear; 
persuasion—coercion ; understanding— 
temper; instruction—command; and vi- 
sion—blindness. 

Any man responsible for the work of 
any other man is a leader and he should 
profess the leadership side of these con- 
trasts rather than the traditional. 


Today, management is in a race with 
personality, for good leadership never 
seeks followers—it seeks co-workers be- 
cause there is safety in numbers. 

“Tell your problems to your men” is a 
very good plan for management, for not 
in years has the heart of labor, the work- 
ing man, been so receptive to sound ex- 
perimentation. In the opinion of the 
speaker, now is the best time in years 
to try out and build an industrial rela- 
tions program. 

The words of this man were listened 
to attentively by the others at the table, 
for he is one of the foremost lecturers 
of this day, and is credited with being 
the founder of the employment manage- 
ment movement. During the war he was 
head of the industrial service depart- 
ment of the United States Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, and 
has a high reputation as an industrial 
consultant of the first order. 


Another one of the group, a New 
York man who has made a special study 
of those in executive positions, told of a 
key to the self-analysis of an executive 
which he has developed. He declared 
that there are 12 positive and 12 nega- 
tive elements in every executive. 

The. 12 positive elements he enumer- 
ated as: 1. Mental; 2. Directive; 3. Large 
scope; 4. Deliberative; 5. Dynamic; 6. 


TELEPHONY 


Mentally accurate; 7. Progressive; 8. 
Original; 9. Adaptable; 10. Endurance; 
11. Rapid mental co-ordination; and 12. 
Concentration. 

The negative elements are: 1. Manual; 
2. Dependent; 3. Small scope; 4. Impul- 








However good you may be, you have 
your faults; however dull you may be, 
you can find out what some of them 
are; and however slight they may be, 
you had better make some—not too 
painful, but patient—efforts to get rid 
of them.—Ruskin. 








sive; 5. Static; 6. Mentally inaccurate; 
7. Settled; 8. Imitator; 9. Self-centered; 
10. Lack of endurance; 11. Slow mental 


co-ordination; and 12. Diffusion. 


In the course of the discussion it was 
brought out that successful organization 
links harmony of effort with superior 
processes of production, appropriate ad- 
justment of fixed and operating charges 
to meet competition, and the general 
fundamentals of sound business. These 
elements of industrial prosperity should 
be associated, and while diligent care 
should be given to the technical and busi- 
ness problems of an enterprise, the im- 
portance of the human factor should be 
stressed. 

“Within the last few years,” said one, 
“there have been a great many schemes 
advanced under the heading of industrial 
democracy, welfare work, and employ- 
ment management. While attention should 
be given to the influence of these move- 
ments, it should be remembered that no 
plan, however high sounding, can ever 
take the place of the human basis, upon 
which industrial enterprises must be suc- 
cessfully managed. 

“Tf the spirit existing between the man- 
agement and the men is not properly 
founded, no scheme or method can over- 
come this defect. The manager must be 








Every person, however uncultured, 
and however busy, has within himself 
all that is needful, and has all the time 
needful, to remake his intellectual na- 
ture, his character, and practically his 
body and his life. Every person will 
have a different task, different problems 
to solve, and different results to aim 
at; but the process is practically the 
same, and the transformation is no 
more impossible for one than another. 
—Orison. Sweet Marden. 








intensely human, but at the same time he 
must have real business sense, since all in- 
dustrial relationships which are perma- 
nent, and endure must rest on a sound 
economic foundation. Any project which 
seeks to identify the workman’s interest 
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with his work must be business-like an 
human ard be entirely devoid of flim 
and catchword non-essentials. 

“One of the great needs in industry t 
day is the development of man-powe: 
through the establishment of those co: 
ditions of operation which promote tly 
building of character in the men. It js 
therefore incumbent on the management 
to know what is a fair return in work for 
wages paid to operatives; to make these 
conditions known to the workmen and, 
in conducting the operation of the plant 
on this basis, provide that every man shall 
be compensated in proportion to the serv- 
ice he performs. 

“At the foundation of all commercial and 
financial enterprises lie the problems of 
production. The ability to use capital ef- 
fectively in the production of goods is 
obviously the proper foundation for a 
prosperous condition of the country. No 
amount of financial adjustment can get 
beyond this basic fact.” 


There is no better proof of the high 
cost of inaccuracy on the part of the per- 
sonnel of a business than that supplied 
by one of the country’s leading depart- 
ment stores. 

Although, in proportion to the number 
of employes and the size of the business 
done, the store in question makes no poor- 
er showing than many others of the sam« 
size and class, its records for a recent 
month showed nearly 11,500 errors. About 
6,000 of them were so-called merchandise 
complaints, while the remainder 
charged against the billing staff. 

At an average cost per error of 21 cents, 
the inaccuracy of the store’s employes 
cost it nearly $2,500 in cash, not to speak 
of unknown losses growing out of the re- 
sultant dissatisfaction of customers. 

Those are rather startling figures, but 
they bring home the fact that errors are 
costly. Just the other day an office man- 
agement expert stated that several mil- 
lion dollars could be saved by better of- 
fice methods. He stated that the present 
system of paying office help is wroug. 
Employes are paid on a time basis instead 
of an accomplishment basis. 

Payment based upon accomplishment, 
he declared, would result in more vw ork 
being done in offices and much more time 
gained by employes for recreation. 


were 


Extensions to Portugal’s Tele- 
phone System Under Way 


United States Consul General W. 
Lowrie reports from Lisbon, Por‘ 
that arrangements are being made b. 
Auglo-Portuguese Telephone Co. { 
large extension of its service in L: bon 
and vicinity. 

Extensive alterations will be made and 
modern equipment installed. Much o- the 
apparatus in use was manufactured i» the 
United States. 












Conflict of Depreciation Theories 


Illustration by Nebraska Telephone Co. of Depreciation Reserve Theories— 


Illuminating Discussion of Method of Charging Excess Cost of Replacements 
the Commission and of the Telephone Companies 


According to Plans of 


Two conflicting theories with respect 
to the proper handling of the deprecia- 
tion reserves of public service corpora- 
tions have long been debated by telephone 
engineers, and have recently been brought 
to public attention by reason of the fact 
that no company has been setting aside, 
where regulation of rates has been strict- 
ly enforced, sufficient money to meet the 
cost of making replacements under the 
higher schedule of labor and material 
costs of the last five years. 

This is a particularly acute proposition 
with the Nebraska telephone companies 
in view of the fact that the state railway 
commission there lately took the position 
that the excess cost of replacements in 
kind.shall be charged to the reserve exist- 
ing, the public being interested only to 
the extent of contributing enough to keep 
the plant in service condition, regardless 
ef the fate of the dollar invested. 

The details of the dispute have hither- 
to been covered in articles in TELEPHONY, 
the companies maintaining that the in- 
tegrity of the dollar must be maintained, 
and that the excess cost should be spread 
over a period of years. They said that to 
take care of replacements as the commis- 
sion desired would mean a greater depre- 
ciation rate now, which would be re- 
flected in exchange rates so high as to re- 
duce patronage. 

An interesting exhibit has just been 
filed by the Nebraska Telephone Co. that 
gives an illuminating view of how the 
two opposing plans would work out. It 
took an actual case, where the Lincoln 
company must replace automatic equip- 
ment that cost $500,000 and against which 
the ordinary rate of depreciation reserve 
has been set up, with equipment that will 
cost a million dollars. The workings of 
the commission plan are thus described: 

To show the cost to the Lincoln zone 
subscribers of replacing the Lincoln au- 
tomatic board to cost $1,000,000, the board 
to be replaced in 1923 on the following 
basis: 

(a) that $500,000 will be in the depre- 

‘ation reserve fund by 1923; (b) that 
the remaining $500,000 will be collected 

rom the subscribers over a period of six 
vears—72 months—from 1920 to 1926; 

(c) that no interest is to be figured on 

funds collected for the depreciation 
reserve; (d) that there will be an aver- 
ge of 22,500 subscribers’ station in the 
Lincoln zone using in whole or in part 
the Lincoln automatic apparatus; (e) that 
the rate of depreciation will be figured on 
the original cost of the board replaced. 

The table of figures that followed was 


cemputed on a 24-year basis, showing 
$600,000 in a column headed 5 per cent de- 
[reciation charge on original cost, and 
$500,000 for abnormal depreciation charge, 
$83,333 a year for six years, a total of 
$1,100,000. This would require the aver- 
age annual payment by subscribers of 
$1.12 for those years where the normal 
depreciation was charged and $4.82 for 
those covering the abnormal, or 9.3 cents 
a month as compared with 40.1 cents. 

The workings of the company’s plan is 
thus set out: 

The purpose of the exhibit is to show 
to the Lincoln zone subscribers the cost 
of replacing the Lincoln automatic board 
costing originally $500,000 for a new 
board at a cost of $1,000,000, the new 
board to be placed during 1923 on the 
following basis: 

(a) That the company will sell at par 
its 8 per cent capital stock late in 1922 in 
the sum of $500,000; (b) that there is 
available in the depreciation reserve fund 
the sum of $500,000 on January 1, 1923; 
(c) that on January 1, 1924, the plant ac- 
count is made to include the new board at 
$1,000,000: (d) that 5 per cent of the 
ledger cost of the new board will be 
charged to operating expense and credited 
to depreciation reserve; (e) that the av- 
erage number of subscribers’ stations 
during the period of 1920 to 1926 will 
be $22,500. 

The first column of the computation 
covers dividend payments of $40,000 a 
year for 21 years, or a total of $840,000; 
the second 5 per cent depreciation charges 
of $25,000 for the first three years and 
$50,000 for each of the remaining 21 
years, or a total of $1,100,000. for the 
period, making a‘ total of dividend and 
depreciation charges of $1,940,000. The 
average annual payment will be $1.12 dur- 
ing the first three years and $4 for the 
remainder, or 9.3 cents and 33.33 a month. 

January 1, 1924, under the first plan, 
there is $500,000 cash in the reserve, and 
under plan two there is $1,000,000 avail- 
able for use in replacing the 1923 switch- 
board, which has now worn out. To as- 
certain what the public has paid under 
each of the two plans, interest is figured 
at 8 per cent. 

Under plan one, the excess cost to the 
public, is represented by $333,334 bor- 
rowed January 1, 1923, to pay for the 
switchboard, or $83,333 a year, and the 
subscribers must pay that much more 
than under plan two for two years; in 
1923, $43,333 more; in 1924, $18,333 more 
and the same excess for the remaining 
two years. Upon this, there is charged 
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against plan one these sums compounded 
at 8 per cent for the remainder of the 
period of 24 years beginning in 1920. 

Under plan two, the excess cost to the 
public is represented by $65,000 more in 
rates in 1927 and continued down through 
1943, so there is charged against the 
company $65,000 plus interest for each 
year of the period. Under this plan in 
1924, and each year thereafter, the com- 
pany has the use of $25,000 more in cash 
in the reserve and is, therefore, credited 
with compound interest thereon each year 
for the remainder of the period. 

Carrying out these interest computa- 
tions it is disclosed that the excess cost 
under plan one would be $1,552,197 and 
under plan two $2,193,757, less credits of 
$644,045, or $1,549,800. In other words, 
the cost to the public is the same, the 
difference being due to not carrying out 
the decimals. 

The essential difference, however, is 
that under plan one the extraordinary 
burden is paid by the subscribers during 
1921 to 1926, while the subscribers from 
1921 to 1923 have no benefit from the 
new board. Under plan two, the burden 
is distributed during the years 1924 to 
1943 and placed upon the subscribers who 
used the board. There will also be more 
changes in the rates under plan one. 

Expert Powell for the commission tes- 
tified that when the second board was 
replaced its then cost (not the cost of 
original or first board) was to be charged 
to reserve.. If prices in 1943 are the same 
as in 1923, then under plan one $25,000 
a year more would have to be raised for 
the reserve and the public would have to 
pay $1.12 more in 1920; $4.82 for the next 
three years; $5.93 for the next three; and 
$2.22 a year thereafter. It was also ob- 
jected that the Powell calculation as- 
sumed prices in 1943 would be back to 
the level of 1903, forcing the company 
to bear the burden of this chance. 


Telephone Association 
Elects Officers. 

Henry A. Barnhart, president of the 
Rochester Telephone Co., Rochester, Ind., 
end former representative in Congress, 
was re-elected president of the Indiana 
Telephone Association at a recent meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the asso- 
ciation in Indianapolis. 

Other officers chosen are: Samuel 
Tomlinson, of Plymouth, first vice-presi- 
dent; S. M. Isom, of Mitchell, second 
vice-president ; F. O, Cuppy, of Lafayette, 
secretary; and Max F. Hosea, of Indian- 
apolis, treasurer. 


Indiana 





From Factory and Salesroom 


Conventions: Illinois, Springfield, November 9-11; Missouri, Jefferson City, November 15-16 





Chase-Shawmut Co. Cable Clip 
Made of Metal. 

The cable clip, known as the “Boston,” 
said to be the first clip made of metal, is 
manufactured by the Chase-Shawmut Co., 
of Newburyport, Mass. 

This clip consists of two pieces of wire 
and a strap of sheet metal, eliminating 














The Boston Cable Clip Is Easily Adjusted. 


rivets, pins, or buttons. It is easily and 
firmly attached, being wholly adjusted by 
hand. Its simplicity of form and opera- 
tion allows it to be taken off and used 
again on other work without impairing its 
efficiency. 

Particular attention is called to the ad- 
vantage derived from the firm hold that 
the strap has on the cable, which is par- 
ticularly noticeable on long stretches 
where the dip of the cable is great, or in 
places where one end of a stretch is lower 
than the other. 

As shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, the hook is so formed that the bear- 
ing surface is in two points, allowing the 
hook to slide easily on the messenger wire 
without jumping. The “Boston” can be 
applied when the cable is on the ground 
and then hooked over the strand. 

The “Boston” cable clips are fully gal- 
vanized to prevent rust, and are furnished 
in a variety of sizes for every require- 
ment. 


Manufacturing and Operating 
Companies Have Joint Exhibit. 
At the Rochester (N. Y.) Exposition, 

the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 

Co. and the Rochester Telephone Co. had 

a joint exhibit. Every year the city of 

Rochester presents to Western New York 

a combined manufacturers’ exhibit and 

horse show. All of the exposition build- 

ings are of permanent construction, well 
designed for exhibiting purposes, thus af- 
fording a splendid opportunity for large 
manufacturers to properly display their 
products to the public. 

The officials of both companies being 


well acquainted, and the telephone com- 
pany being a good customer of the Strom- 
berg-Carlson company, it is only natural 
that they should combine their booths into 
one large one. This gave the Rochester 
Telephone Co. an opportunity to use the 
Stromberg-Carlson switchboards to assist 
it in giving service on the grounds. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
the exhibit of the Stromberg-Carlson 
company which displayed the following 
products, named from left to right: No. 
101 Stromberg-Carlson switchboard, No. 
104 Stromberg-Carlson cordless switch- 
board, apartment house equipment, inter- 
communicating telephone equipment, and 
No. 102 Stromberg-Carlson switchboard. 


E. C. Stockdale Returns to Page & 
Hill Co. as Sales Manager. 

Another interesting story of the inside 
workings of the gigantic American war 
machine during the war, and another hid- 
den record of invaluable war service has 
been brought to light by the announce- 
ment of Colonel E. C. Stockdale’s new 
connection with the Page & Hill Co. or- 
ganization as general sales manager with 
headquarters in Chicago. 

This inspiring story of achievement be- 
gins with Mr. Stockdale’s connection with 
Stone & Webster as purchasing agent in 
the construction of power stations and 
distributing .systems for the Minneapolis 
General Electric Co., and the hydroelectric 
development at Keokuk, Iowa, for the 
Mississippi River Power Co. 

Then the possibilities of the cedar pole 
industry interested him and on January 
1. 1914, he opened up the Chicago office of 


of the United States army organization 
during the war. 

The Secretary Of War had appointed a 
committee headed by Colonel W. A. Star- 
rett to organize 


a department for con- 


Col. Stockdale, After Unusual War Rec- 
ord, Becomes General Sales Manager 
of Page & Hill Co. 
structing camps to house the army. The 
job had to be done within 90 days. It 
was the duty of this committee to select 
the personnel for this department which 
was designated as the “cantonment divi 
sion,” and they invited Mr. Stockdale to 
assist. He was given a leave of absenc« 


for a few months by his company and 











View of Joint Exhibit of Manufacturing and Operating Companies. 


Page & Hill Co. He remained in charge 
of the Chicago territory until May, 1917. 
Then begins the story of his interesting 
career in army service, a story which 
throws some interesting sidelights on a 
few of the many remarkable achievements 
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reported at Washington, where he w 
made first assistant to Major R. E. Ha 
ilton, having direct charge of mobili 
tion and purchase of all material used 
the construction of the cantonmen 
This job done, he returned to Chicag 











©ctober 30, 1920. 






















Extra 
heavy. 
No breakable 
parts. 
_ Easily and quickly 
installed anywhere. 
Hold firmly. 
No soil to move or remove. 








Ask the supply salesman! 


GUND MFG. Co. 
Jay Street, La Crosse, Wis. 


** The Anchor that Anchors”’ 
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“STEWART” CABLE TESTER 


Locates shorts, grounds and ie 













crosses to aninch. The only 
practical tester for locating 
water trouble. 
Write for circular today, 
and be ready for trouble 
which is sure to come. 








Sent on trial. 


STEWART BROTHERS 


OTTAWA ILLINOIS 

















Efficient 
Telephone Service 


can be secured only by the use 
of efficient modern equipment. 
You will find such apparatus 


advertised in TELEPHONY. 














‘“NAUGLE”POLES 


Piain or Butt Treated. Largest Stocks. 
READY FOR [MME DIATE GHIPMEAY 


NAUGLE POLE & TIE CO. 
Main Office: 50 €. Madison St. CHICAGO 











Duluth L E 
+ mad RVIC 
ulu . 


P O L Eb Minnesota 


Bortuern CEDAR POLES western 


: BUTT-TREATING GUARANTEED GRADES 
j LL LUMBER COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








‘HE B-R ELECTRIC COMPANY, Kansas City, Mo. 
Telephone Construction Material, Equipment and Supplies. 
Distributors 
SICH Telephones, Switchboards and Ringing Machines 


| 








ROEBLING 


Double Galvanized 


TELEPHONE 
WIRE 


E. B. B., B. B. and Steel Grades 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Trenton, N. J. 
























Note Protection at Corners [ 


Blake Insulated Staples 


Unequalled for telephone and bell 
wiring. The fibre insulation pre- 
vents troublesome short circuits 


*6 and grounds. 





4 Sizes Pat. Nev. 19608 





Write for Samples 


Blake Signal & Mfg. Co. 
BOSTON. MASS. 

















Spokane, wn. Be J. CARNEY & CO. Mine" 
Northern and Western 
POLES 
“We Soak the Butts in Creosote” 


WM. MUELLER & CO. 
General Sales Office: 519 Adams Express Building 
CHICAGO 















NORTHERN-WESTERN 
CEDAR POLES 


A FULL ASSORTMENT OF SIZES 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS ASSURED 


T. M. PARTRIDGE LUMBER COMPANY 
Lumber Exchange MINNEAPOLIS 























ORANGEBURG 
FIBRE CONDUIT 


THE STANDARDIZED CONDUIT 


FIBRE CONDUIT CO. 
ORANGEBURG N. Y. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS 






































Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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About this time the Secretary of War 
decided to entrust all of the construction 
work for the army to the same division 
which had successfully completed the 
cantonments for the army. The personnel 
of this organization was thereafter called 
the “construction division of the army,” 
and was under the direct charge of Briga- 
dier General R. C. Marshall, Jr., after 
General Littell was appointed for duty 
elsewhere. At the same time Mr. Stock- 
dale was offered a commission as major, 
which was accepted, and he again reported 
- to Washington in October, 1917. 

By January, 1918, the construction pro- 
gram had increased so tremendously that 
considerable additional personnel was 
needed by the division. The difficult task 
of selecting the proper personnel was as- 
signed at this time to Major Stockdale. 
Visits were made to New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Minneapolis, and 
Kansas City, where personal interviews 
were solicited with prominent engineers 
and construction men. As the result of 
this trip, in the neighborhood of 250 men 
were added to the division. These men 
were ali from the foremost ranks of their 
various professions. : 

In April, 1918, Major Stockdale was pro- 
moted to lieutenant colonel. In May, 1918, 
it was decided by the general staff to estab- 
lish a division called the purchase and 
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supply division. Brigadier General Hugh 
S. Johnson was placed at the head of this 
division. Its purpose was to consolidate 
all procurement activities in the army, to 
eliminate duplication of purchasing, in- 
specting and to expedite efforts through- 
out various production centers. 

Colonel Stockdale was selected to repre- 
sent the construction division in order 
that a balance might be maintained and 
that any changes contemplated would not 
destroy or retard the tremendous speed 
that the construction division had attained. 
After about a week of this activity, Gen- 
eral Johnson arranged with General Mar- 
shall to have Colonel Stockdale join his 
organization by temporary assignment. 

Thus Colonel Stockdale was once more 
selected as the nucleus of another impor- 
tant division of the army. His first as- 
signment was as presiding officer of meet- 
ings held to determine which bureau corps 
or division of the army was to purchase 
any given commodity for any other bu- 
reau, corps or division. These meetings 
were attended by representatives of all 


‘interested bureaus, corps and divisions, 


and it speaks well that a task of this size 
was so rapid!y completed with compara- 
tively no friction. 

At the completion of this task, Colonel 
Stockdale was assigned to a section which 
was charged with the direct responsibility 
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of expediting all material shortages 
ported by the A. E. F. and was so « 
gaged when the Armistice was declare | 
The last assignment given him was to r 
resent the army on deliberations with i. 
War Industry. Board and the Departmet 
of Labor on the suspensions and canc 
lations of existing contracts. 

Colonel Stockdale recently became int 
ested again in Page & Hill Co. especial|, 
because of the possibilities he saw in tly 
development of its “P. & H. guaranteed 
penetration process for butt-treatment of 
cedar poles.” With his  exceptiona)|, 
broad experience, he comes to Page & 
Hill Co. unusually well fitted to serve this 
organization and pole buyers as general 
sales manager. 


More Radio Telephones for Forest 
Fire Fighters. 


Wireless telephones have proved their 
value in fire prevention by the experi- 
ments conducted by forest service offi- 
cials in the region of Missoula, Mont. 
during the past season. So satisfactory 
have the tests been, that extension of the 
service has been decided upon. 

Six small sets, two medium sets and 
one high-power set will be established 
next year for use in the Missoula dis- 
trict in fire-fighting work. 
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HELP WANTED 





WANTED—A large telephone com- 
pany operating in the eastern section 
of the country has positions for ex- 
perienced TELEPHONE ENGINEERS, 
TECHNICAL GRADUATES or IN- 
SIDE PLANT MAINTENANCE men 
with technical training who desire an 
opportunity to take up telephone en- 
gineering work. Correspondence so- 
licited. Address 4392, care of TELE- 
PHONY. 


POSITION WANTED—As manager 
of exchange not less than 400 stations. 
Eight years experience, married and 
not afraid to work. Best references. 
Have been manager two years of pres- 
ent company but desire change. Pre- 
fer Indiana, Illinois or Ohio. Address 
C. C. Anderson, Box No. 42, Boswell, 
Indiana. 


WANTED—Cable man; $6.25 per day 
to man who can do maintenance work; 
steady employment; open shop; eight 
hours per day; time and one-half for 
overtime. Address Galesburg Union 
Telephone Company, 100 North Cherry 
Street, Galesburg, II. 


WANTED—An Independent Com- 
pany operating several exchanges in 
the southwest has openings for live, 
wide-awake managers who can deliver 
the goods. Give references, experience 
and salary expected in first letter. Ad- 
dress 4394, care of TELEPHONY. 














WANTED—Manager for country ex- 
change, southeast Nebraska town; 400 
phones—Stromberg switchboard; ref- 
erences required. Married man pre- 
ferred. Address Odell Independent 
Telephone Co., Odell. Nebr. 


WANTED — First-class telephone 
switchboard installer. Please give ref- 
erences and wages expected. Will have 
four to six months employment. Apply 
La Fayette Tel. Co., La Fayette, Ind. 





WANTED—Traffic man to supervise 
city exchange district. Give full details 
of training and experience. Address 


4398 care of TELEPHONY. 


WANTED—A man or woman who is 
capable in commercial work and un- 
derstands the keeping of I. C. C. ac- 
counts. System of 2000 telephones. Ad- 
dress 4399 care of TELEPHONY. 


WANTED—Chief operator for a 
magneto exchange with about 600 
phones. Kellogg Board. Salary $60.00 
per month. Address 4405, care of 
TELEPHONY. 


WANTED Central Office installers 
for road work. Steady work. Good 
working conditions and _ satisfactory 
salaries. Address 4408 care of TEL- 
EPHONY. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 
Practical tetephone men without tech- 
nical training and men with technical 
training, but no telephone experience, 
can become Telephone’ Engineers 
through our Vestibule Training School, 
which gives each man the training or 
experience he lacks. At the same time 
he receives liberal pay. The telephone 
field offers unlimited opportunity to 
young ambitious men. If you want to 
take advantage of present conditions 
and become a telephone engineer, cal! 
or write, giving age, experience, and 
salary expected. 

WESTERN ELECTRIC CO., INC., 
48th Ave. & 24th St., Chicago. Til. 














FOR SALE 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY — Tek 
phone plant of 245 phones, 105 owned: 
balance switched. Can be increased at 
least 30 or 40 phones. Town of 50 
population. Good rates. New Mor 
arch board, 800 ft. cable poles and 
wires; been up about 4 years. Electric 
light plant storage batteries. The 
town is to install a city light system 
soon. Good chance for electric wiring 
and supplies. Will sell for $5,000 cash. 
Plant in Northern Missouri. Address 
J. A. Davenport, Linneus, Mo. 


FOR SALE—Telephone Exchange oi 
about 450 subscribers in growing com- 
munity. Gross income of about $10.- 
000. County seat town. Garage car 
and trailer and all regular equipment. 
Residence of eight rooms including of- 
fice. Price $20,000 with terms. Address 
Scott City Tel. Co., Scott City, Kansas. 


FOR SALE—Magneto exchangs« 
185 stations. New 100 drop switc 
board. Lines in good condition. |! 
and Citizen connection. Good ! 
tion. Priced right. Address Ea 
Independent Telephone Co., Orl 
Michigan. 


FOR SALE—We have about 
Magneto telephones of different m 
and types, every one in working 
dition, and a good many practi 
new, which we will sell very reas 
biy. Address 4407, care of 1 
EPHONY. 


FOR SALE—Telephone Exch 
with 350 telephones, all cabled; 
thriving town in Northern Iowa. 
terested write Box 249, Corwith, | 
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